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Dover Harbour of Refuge. 
FARBOURS of Refuge for 


a maritime nation are so 
obviously necessary as to 
need no advocacy. The 
only questions are when, 
where, and how! That 
England has singularly 
neglected the supply of 
this important want is 
certain. When it is said 
that property to the extent 
of a million and a half of 
money is lost every year 
in our waters, and that 
nearly 800 seamen are 





of the want and the singu- 
larity of its existence are 
made even more evident. | 
It was, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected, after the drain upon | 
the country’s resources | 
caused by the long war in which 
England had been engaged at the | 
beginning of the present century, | 
that people would think rather of 
enjoying the blessings of peace | 
than of making preparations, | 
either offensive or defensive, for 
contest to come. But as time | 
went on, and different political questions of 
greater or lesser importance arose between the 
cabinets of this country and those on the Con- 
tinent, it became evident that, if England would | 
maintain her position and authority, her naval | 
superiority must at any rate be unquestioned. | 
apoleon only asked to be master of the | 
British Channel for twelve hours, when he was | 
awaiting the success of his manceuvres to entice | 
the British vessels of war from the Channel, | 
and make a descent on our shores at the head | 
of 165,000 men ; and, if the aid of steam had | 
been at his command for the transport of his | 
troops, he would have asked for even a shorter | 
time than he then named. 

The necessity of being ready for all emer- | 
gencies, and the admitted fact, that nothing | 
so well prevents attack as being well prepared | 
for defence, has constantly directed the atten- | 
tion of our statesmen to the state of the navy | 
as our chief safeguard, and also, as inseparably | 
connected with it, the question of providing | 
stations for it, that the fleet might be at hand 
when, and where, required. 

It was in 1840, that the first Royal commis-| 
sion on the subject of Harbours of Refuge was | 
issued, appointing Rear - admiral James A. 
Gordon, chairman; and Captain Alexander| 
Vidal, Lieut.-col. Robert Thompson, R.E. ;| 
Richard Drew, Elder Brother, Trinity House ; 
James Walker, and W. Cubitt, civil engineers, | 
to inquire into the subject. 

This commission unanimously recommended | 
Dover as the best site for a Harbour of Refuge. 

The following extracts from their report | 
show the grounds on which their conclusions | 
were based, and they presented with their re-| 
port an outline plan, which they recommended | 
should be followed :— 


“ The situation which appears to us to be of the 


greatest importance, and at the same time offers | 


the most eligible position for a deep-water har- 
bour, is Dover Bay. 

Looking at the locality as nearly equi-distant 
from the South Foreland on the east, and the har- 


bours and anchorages within the Isle of Wight | 


on the west, and to its relative position with man} 


harbours on the opposite shore,—also to its prox- | Vat RE 4) 
' stretched itself far into the deep water of the 


imity to the elevated promontory of Beechy 
Head,—we think, it offers important advantages, 
both as an asylum harbour and station for armed 
steam-vessels. | 

We consider that railways along the coast, on | 


annually drowned in the, 
same locality, the greatness | 


|number of important hydraulic works 


any point where the presence of troops may be 
required.” 

Nothing definite arose from this report, but 
soon a complaint was heard that nothing was 
being done, and it was deemed advisable that the 
subject should be further investigated : a second 
Royal commission was therefore issued, com- 
posed of Admiral Sir Thos. Byam Martin, Lieut.- 
| gen. Sir Howard Douglas, Rear-admiral Deans 
| Dundas, Capt. Sir Wm. Symonds, Capt. Wash- 
| ington, Lieut.-col. Colquhoun, Lieut.-col. Alder- 
json, Sir J. H. Pelly, Capt. Fisher, and Mr. 
| James Walker, president of the Institution of 
| Civil Engineers. 
| This commission went still further into the 
subject, both as to the want of any Harbours 
of Refuge, their site, and the principles of con- 
struction to be followed. 

With the exception of Sir Wm. Symonds, 
who differed from his colleagues only on the 
question of the superiority of one site over 
that of another proposed in the sanie neigh- 
bourhood, their report was signed unanimously, 
and the following extracts from it give the 
ground for their conclusions :— 





“ As the advanced post of England on the south- 
east coast, the want of a harbour here of sufficient 
capacity for the reception of vessels of war, and 
for the convenience and reception of trading 
vessels, has attracted the notice of sovereigns and 
ministers from the earliest times, and has led to a 
large expenditure of money for the improvement 
of the present tidal harbour. 

There are few places that in this respect | elig 
position] possess greater advantages than Dover. 

Mr. Pitt, when Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, was earnestly intent on having Dover Bay 
enclosed. 

With respect to the quality of the anchoring 
ground, her Majesty’s steam-vessel, the Blazer, of 
500 tons, and 150 horse power, was ordered there 
to test its tenacity to the utmost. ‘The nature of 
the experiments, and the satisfactory result, will 
be seen in Captain Washington’s report in the 
Appendix. 

Dover, situated at a distance of only four miles 
and a half from the Goodwin Sands, and standing 
out favourably to protect the navigation of the 


“17 
wie 


seas, is naturally the situation for a squadron of 


ships of war. Its value in a military point of 
view is undoubted ; but the construction of a Har- 
bour of Refuge there is, in our opinion, indis- 
pensable, to give to Dover that efficiency as a naval 
station which is necessary in order to provide for 
the security of this part of the coast and the pro- 
tection of trade. Entertaining, as we do, the 
strong opinion we have expressed of the necessity 
of providing without delay a sheltered anchorage 
in Dover Bay, we venture to urge upon your lord- 
ships’ attention the advantage of immediately 
beginning the work. 

If only one work is to be undertaken at a time, 
we give the preference to Dover, next to Port- 
land. 

Without any except tidal harbours along the 
whole coast between Portsmouth and the Thames, 
and none accessible to large steamers, there is now 
an imperative necessity for supplying, by artificial 
means, the want of harbours throughout tlie 
narrow part of the Channel.” 

With the exception that the second commis- 

+ 


j}sion recommended rather a larger plan for a 


Harbour of Refuge in the bay at Dover than 
the first commission did, the general recom- 
mendations of the two commissions were the 
same, and the opinions expressed in Parliament 
at the time were in favour of their being at 
once proceeded with. 

After a second meeting and report of the 
commission in 1847, to consider the general 
principles to be followed in the construction of 
the work, the Lords of the Admiralty gave 
them in charge to Messrs. Walker and Burges 
(now Messrs. Walker, Burges, and Cooper), 
engineers, who had been engaged in a large 
in the 
kingdom, and the first of whom was president 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Accordingly, in October 1847, a commence- 
ment was made of the pier, which has now 


Channel, and though the progress up to the 
present time has not been such as to justify, 


as a Harbour of Refuge in any reasonable 


each side of Dover, may be made extremely useful | time, and a strong opinion is entertained by | missioners in favour of upright walls, founded 


in sending support in the shortest possible time to | 


some, that the mode of construction should 
| even now be changed, with a view to expedi- 
tion and the reduction of cost ; still the ad- 
vantages that have been already gained, and 
which are no part of the Harbour of Refuge 
scheme, are thought to show, that if at any 
future time it should become necessary to 
station a fleet in the Channel, the advantages 
that will be derived from such a work will be 
immense. 

{t must also be remembered that invaluable 
as the Downs are as an anchorage in ordinary 
weather, no shelter is found there for large 
vessels, such as would use the proposed har- 
bour, with a strong wind from the south-west, 
which is the prevailing wind in the Channel, 
and which blows with great violence, and with 
a very heavy sea, during the winter months. 
The Downs, therefore, cannot be relied on as a 


safe anech rage at the time most needed by 
large ships, such as ships ¢ f war. 


The great object sought in the construction 

of the works at Dover, was a station in time 
of war for a Channel fleet, from which no 
storm could drive them, and where they might 
be at hand whenever their services might be 
needed ; thus obviating the necessity of perio- 
dically returning to the nearest dockyards 
Chatham or Portsmouth), for fuel and sup- 
plies of different kinds ;—which would prac- 
tically be offering eligible opportunities for 
annoyance or attack from small vessels of 
war, such as could issue from the ports on the 
opposite side of the Channel. The feasibility 
of this will readily be understood when it is 
stated that, during the French war, even sail- 
ing vessels used to sally out on such occasions 
as these, and, in the sight of people now inha- 
bitants of Dover, capture merchant vessels off 
the very mouth of the harbour. 

What might not have been done in this way 
with the agency of steam ! 

Lines of railway from the dockyards of 
Chatham and Portsmouth, and the camps of 
Aldershott and Shorncliff, are already in ex- 
istence, close up to the pier ; and it is proposed 
to continue these lines down the pier to the 


jetties, by which means the landing and em- 


barking of troops, horses, baggaze, or naval 
stores, would be effected with ease. 

The depth of water allows troop-ships of 
great draught of water to come alongside at all 
times of tide; and the outer landing jetties, 
which will shortly be in hand, have 42 feet 
depth of water at low water of spring-tides, 
sufficient for the largest ships of the line at é 
lowest tides. 

Only a few days since the Melbourne troop- 
ship came alongside the pier, and landed 600 
men of the 5Sth regiment, from Waterford, in 
15 minutes. The horses and baggage, the 
latter to the amount of forty tons, were put 
upon trucks on the line of railway alongside 
he jetties, as fast as raised from the ship's 
hold, and arrived with the troops at the cain p 
at Shorneliff. 

Again. The ee rtainty with which the Conti- 
li¢ ntal, Indian, ih LAustral in mails are both re- 
ceived and di spate hed from the pier, is nosmall 
a lvantage. Who that was exposed to it docs 
hot remember the inconvenience e of being ] ut 
into a small open boat, on, perhaps a rough and 
dark night, it business or pleasure led them 
to eross the Channel? Or what commercial 
men do not remember the annoying and often- 
recurring notice in the papers, “ That in con- 
sequence of the rough weather in the Channel, 
the Paris and foreign mails did not arrive at 
the usual time?” But since the pier has been 
extended, and with the aid of a good and effi- 
cient packet service, the mails are transmitted 
vith the regularity of the inland post; and 
passengers crossing to and from the Continent 
can do it with certainty and ease. 

The Indian and Australian mails transmitted 
weekly, and of a bulk sufficient to swamp the 
boats, that a few years since would have been 
used for the shipping of them from the shore, 
now find facilities at Dover by which the 
public are great gainers ; and Dover harbour 
no longer presents a bank of shingle to bar its 
entrance to vessels, just at the time when they 





|the expectation of the works being completed | most need the accommodation it affords within. 


The opinion expressed by the Royal Com- 
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The accuracy of the work thus done by the 


partly on the scientific evidence it had taken, t 
divers is such that, without the usual assist- 


and partly on the want of suitable stone in 


the district, was acted on; and accordingly, | 
, . 


the engineers’ designs were completed on that 
plan. 
At starting there was a double object in 


ance derived from mortar or cement in rectify- 
ing errors in level, the extreme difference of 
level in the 45 feet in height of under-water 
work, from end to end of a year’s work, seldom 


view, which will account for the alterations in| exceeds 1 inch, and this of course is easily 
the mode of proceeding which have since been | rectified when the work appears above water. 
adopted ; and it was thought most desirable, | The granite facing, as far as possible, is com- 
that while a commencement of the Harbour of | posed of stones of 8 tons and upwards, and 
Refuge was being made, a pier should at | the conerete blocks are also made to average 
the same time be constructed, which should | about the same weight, it being desirable on 
offer to the public at the earliest period the | all grounds to have the material as large as 
facilities for embarking and landing, which| possible. These weights, too, are such as are 
such a work should afford. | most easily handled by the bells, and are as 
Accordingly, a timber structure of a much large as the quarries will produce in the quan- 
more solid character than that which now does | tities required. 
the duty of a temporary staging for the pur-| The diving-bells, shown in the engraving, are 
poses of the work, was erected in the first | of cast-iron, and weigh between 4 and 5 tons 





be but just to herself, and she need fear no 
foreign enemies. Hearts of oak are our ships 
(to say nothing of iron) ; hearts of oak are our 
men: we have thrashed them before, and we'll 
thrash them again, if the sad necessity arise. 
Heaven avert it ! 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE first idea of the establishment of an academy 
for the study of the fine arts in England seems to 
have been thrown out in the reign of Charles I. 
when, according to Sir Horace Walpole, an aca- 
demical institution was founded by the king under 
the title of Museum Minerve. None below the 
rank of those who could prove themselves gentle- 
men were to be admitted to education there, where 
they were to be instructed in arts and sciences, 
foreign languages, mathematics, painting, archi- 
tecture, riding, fortification, antiquities, and the 





instance : this was to be extended as far as the | each, their dimensions being 6 feet by 4 feet Gin. 
landing jetties, and to serve the double pur-| and 5 feet high. Signals are made by a wire 


| science of medals. Professors were appointed, and 
| Sir Francis Kingston, in whose house in Covent- 


pose of a temporary stage for the construction | working through a small stuffing box in the | garden the academy was held, was named regent. 
of the work, and an approach to the jetties. | crown of the bell, or by rapping the sides of | There is an account of the design of this academy, 


Some modifications were made in this as in|the bell with a hammer, the sound being 
the progress of the work were thought de-| readily conducted to the surface, and intelli- 


sirable, and eventually the present system of | gible to the men above, even in the greatest | 


staging was adopted on the principle of gain-| depth of water. A steam-engine pumps air 
ing the greatest amount of stability for itself, | into the bells through pipes which run along 
by offering as small an opposing surface as | the centre of the staging, between which and 
possible to the heavy seas that roll through it | the bells double leather, or leather and india- 


during storms. To effect this round timber is } 
employed for the piles, from 90 feet and 100] 
feet in length, and of a size not to be obtained 
unless imported for the purpose. The super- 
structure is timber, strongly trussed with iron, 
in order to gain strength without correspond- 
ing surface ; and 100 fathoms of mooring chain 
to each pile, maintain the staging in its 
position. 

The outer pile of the staging is always so 
uarked, that during heavy gales the vertical 
rise and fall of the waves may be observed 
from the shore, and perhaps there are few 
places more favourable for observations of this 
sort than on these works. The pile stands in 
62 feet of water at high-water, and well in 
advance of any masonry that could affect the 
height of the wave, while the mean level of the 
sea is readily obtained from the gauges inside 
the harbour. 


rubber hose, conduct the air to the divers. 
Considerable assistance is also derived from 
the diving-helmet for setting the work under 
water, but this part of the English coast is not 
the most favourable for their operations. 
Directly the chalk which bounds the shores 
in this neighbourhood is washed by the waves, 
the water in the neighbourhood becomes 
obscured, and the divers find themselves in 
total darkness. Their services are therefore 


during the fine weather of the summer months, 
but not always to be depended on in the 
winter time. 

The concrete blocks are made of shingle, 
sand, and Portland cement, worked together 
in steam cylinders, which, by a peculiar rota- 
tory motion and a fixed number of revolutions, 
ensure the proper mixture of the materials. 
The concrete is then shot out into moulds, 





In the October gale of the year 1857, 
wrought-iron stay bars of 2 inches in diameter 
were broken at 12 feet above the level of 
high water, and the waves were observed to 
reach as high as 16 feet above the same level : 
thus giving a vertical rise and fall of 32 feet. 

It was a great object with the engineers to 
employ whatever materials the district would 
afford in the construction of the works, but un- 
fortunately the chalk is not of the hard quality 
there that it is on other parts of the coast, 
and the Kentish rag-stone, we are told, cannot 
be obtained sufficiently large to be used with 
advantage. Of shingle it was considered by 
some that there was not only enough, but that 
its quantity was so great that it would even- 


tually be the cause of great shoaling inside the | 
harbour, by gathering seawards until it reached | 
It is) 


the entrance by which it would enter. 
sufficient here to state, that so far from that 


being the case, the supply of shingle from the | 


westward has not of late years proved equal 
to the quantity required on the works, and 
that a large establishment for making concrete 
blocks, has been formed west of Dungeness, 
whence they are brought by barge to Dover. 

The system of construction is illustrated by 
te accompanying engraving,* and may be 
shortly described as follows :— 

The bottom having been levelled, and all 
loose materials excavated by the diving-bells, 


the foundation course is accurately set by the | 


divers, after which the granite facing and 


backing of concrete blocks of the courses above | 


are placed, tier upon tier, until the work is 
brought up to low-water level (marked by 


the water, in the engraving), a height of 


about 45 feet, from which level the work is 
raised in the ordinary way.t+ 


previously fixed to the form required, and left 
|to harden two or three days ; after which the 
iframes are removed, and the blocks lifted and 


stacked away, to undergo the further harden- | 


jing necessary before they are allowed to go 
foie water. Above high-water level, con- 
| crete, poured in (not in blocks), is used for the 
|interior of the pier. 
| The length founded at this date is 1,250 
|feet ; the superstructure is completed of 1,050 
ifeet. The width of the pier at the base is 
| 84 feet ; at the quay level, 45 feet. The area 
jenclosed will be 320 acres, with upwards of 
i4 fathoms in depth at low water. Messrs. 
Lee, as we mentioned last week, are the con- 
| tractors, and Mr. Edward Druce, is the resident 
engineer. 

The progress of the work has hitherto been 
regulated by the Parliamentary grant, which 


| has never exceeded 34,0001. per annum ; but it | 


is urged that a much greater amount of work 
|could, and ought to be, done ; and it is evident 
|that if the work is to be of use to those now 
‘living, it must be proceeded with at a more 
rapid rate. 
the best principle, or it is not. 
reasonable doubt on the question, fresh pro- 
| positions and inventions having been made 
since the commissioners reported, steps should 


be immediately taken to set that doubt at rest. | 


| If there be not, money should be granted to a 
sufficient amount, and the works should be 
forced on with the greatest energy. A proper 
harbour here in time of peace will, it is quite 
evident, be of immense advantage ; and if, 
unfortunately, war should threaten our shores, 
there will be, where most wanted, a safe refuge 
for our fleets, the mere existence of which will 
prevent any dispute as to who is to be master 





* See p. 313. For view of the proposed Harbour, see 
p- 297. 

+ Some valuable information touching the use of con 
ee and the Telative cost of blocks of that material and 
rickwork, will be found in the Report on the Harbour, 


abhi i 9 ; : : 
Cava — y~an abstract of which was given in our 


m™ 


in the Channel. We must do without it at 
present if the ambition, malignity, or madness 
of individuals, who are permitted to hold in 
their hands the lives and fortunes of their 
fellow-creatures, should bring this mighty evil 
upon us at once. Nevertheless, let England 





more of an auxiliary nature,—most useful | 


Either the work is being done on | 
If there be! 


| with its rules, &c. published in 1636, but it fell to 
| the ground when the king got into trouble. 


From that date until the middle of the last 
;century nothing could exceed the apathy of 

this country in matters of art. Sir Godfrey 
| Kneller suggested the advantages which would be 
likely to accrue from the establishment of a 
| national institution for the promotion of the arts, 
and, although immediate results did not arise from 
| this suggestion, it may be said to have mainly 
| contributed to the advancement of the proposed 
jacademy; for Sir Godfrey promoted meetings 
amongst artists, who resolved upon establishing 
/an academy at their private expense. It was held 

in his own house, in Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s- 
| inn-fields, and they placed him at its head. This 
| was founded in the year 1711, and there the inde- 
fatigable George Virtue studied the human figure. 
| Sir James Thornhill had long been zealous in 
‘his endeavours to promote a similar institution 
| for the cultivation of the fine arts, and had drawn 
| ont a plan for a Royal Academy, with an estimate 
for the building, with apartments for the pro- 
fessors ; and suggested the site for its erection, 
at the upper end of the King’s Mews, Charing- 
cross. This estimate he delivered to Lord Halifax, 
who, it appears, was inclined to promote the plan; 
but although the sum required did not amount to 
more than 3,000/. the scheme failed. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller died in 1723, when it 
appears a schism arose among the members of 
his academy; so that in 1724 they separated : 
one party established a separate academy in a 
building that had been used as a_ sectarian 
meeting-house ; the other party followed Sir 
James Thornhill, who built a large room behind 
his house, near Covent Garden theatre, pro- 
cured a collection of casts from the antique, and 
opened it as an academy—which continued until 
his death in 1734. The other institution was of 
short duration. 

On the death of Sir James Thornhill, this 
academy was discontinued, and the members 
separated ; but another society was soon estab- 
lished, composed chiefly of foreigners, which held 
its meetings in the house of Mr. Hyde, a painter, 
residing in Greyhound-court, Arundel-street, in the 
Strand. They procured living models to study 
from, and appointed Mr. Moser to the office of 
prine’ pal conductor: here the numbers increased, 
and it became necessary to remove to St. Martin’s- 
| lane ; and this led to that academy in which many 
celebrated painters, sculptors, and engravers, 
| enrolled themselves. 

On the death of Sir James Thornhill, the casts 
from the antique,—some of which were very fine,— 
that had been used in his academy, devolved to 
Hogarth, who had married the daughter of Sir 
James. These Hogarth generously lent to the 
society in St. Martin’s-lane. This society was the 
| precursor of the present Royal Academy, which 
was incorporated in 1768. The first exhibition in 
Somerset House took place in 1780, and consisted 
of 136 pictures. 

Besides those connected with the Academy, the 
number of artists was small. There were two 
or three giants in command, but the rank and file 
were few. Instead of one annual collection of 
works of art, “the Exhibition,” as it was called, 
we have now eight; and in lieu of a band of 
artists, we have an army. 

The present collection in the rooms of the Royal 
Academy consists of 1,181 pictures and drawings, 
including architectural subjects, 49 engravings, 
and 152 models and pieces of sculpture, contri- 
buted by about 850 artists, 
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The works of art now exhibiting in the metro- 


polis alone, the production of the year, amount to} 


the number of 4,773. The money spent annually 
in the purchase of such works by the public is to be 
reckoned in thousands of pounds ; and, with a body 


t 1 
| temple, the precursor of the glories of the | first garnishing our notice with some lines sent us 


of unquestionable facts before us, we have no hesita- | 
tion in pointing to the operations of the Art- | 
Union of London as a chief cause of the existing | 


desire to possess works of art and the spread of a 
capacity for enjoying them,—an Institution which 
the Royal Academy at its annual dinner thinks fit 
to ignore. 
with the worthy exception of the directors of “ the 
Artists’ Fund” (Sir John Swinburne’s Society), at 
whose annual dinner the prosperity of the Art- 
Union has for years been a prominent toast, we 
are not aware of its proper recognition at any 
annual artistic public gathering. Those who write 
the history of the progress of art in Great Britain 
hereafter will have something to say on the sub- 
ject, or they will not execute their task correctly. 
However, let that pass just now; and let us 
glance at the present collection of pictures in 
Trafalgar-square, where, by the way,——thanks, pro- 
bably, to the elections and the coming war,—the 
sales are at present few. The majority of the 
best pictures, however, are commissions, and 
therefore not for sale. 


The finest picture in the Exhibition,—one of the 
finest pictures ever painted in this country, —comes 
early to hand. We mean 15, “The Vale of Rest,” by 
J. E. Millais, associate. Twonuns diga grave fora 
companion in the deserted burial-ground of the 
convent. The younger is at work in the grave, 
the action well expressed, the mould turned out, 
the grass around, are perfect marvels of imitative 
painting: the elder sitting near, her hands on her 
knee, looks on and out of the picture: she has 
buried her hopes long ago, and is careless of what 
may be buried next. ‘There is a touch of the 
fanatic, too, in the countenance, and though nine 
out of ten call it ugly, and half that number show 
that it is out of drawing, it fixes itself in the mind, 
and is not soon forgotten. The background, a 
hedge of cypress-trees against the clear eveningsky, 
is wonderfully painted, and full of beauty. A lead- 
ing critic says, “no more impressive or powerful 
landscape has been seen since the days of Gior- 
gione.” Giorgione (the beautiful Giorgio) could, 
perhaps, have painted an equally impressive land- 
scape, but that he ever did so, we really do not 
remember any existing example to prove. The 
hard lilac cloud might be improved; but we take 
the picture all in all, and point to it as the great 
work of the year. For the same painter’s second 
picture, “Spring,” 298, though a remarkable 
work, we have less admiration. Mr. Herbert’s 
“ Mary Magdalen with Spices approaching 
the Tomb of our Lord,” 165, is another super- 


> 


eminently great work to be mentioned out of 


its order; and if we were called upon to name 
the next most noticeable half-dozen pictures, we 
should point, without “placing” them, to 105, 
“The Poet to his Wife,” by D. Maclise; 174, 
“The Good Shepherd,” by W. Dyce (better had it 
been under another title) ; 193, “‘ Cordelia receives 
intelligence how her father had been ill-treated,” 
by C. W. Cope ; 305, “The Chess-Players,” by W. 
Gale ; 400, “ Home Again,” by H. O'Neill; 456, 
“Silent Pleading,” by M. Stone; and 557, “ Not 
Guilty,” by A. Solomon, the companion picture to 
“ Waiting for the Verdict,” both the property of 
Mr. Lucas, the contractor. It would not be 
difficult to find fault with each of these pictures ; 
but we must balance qualities. O’Neill’s picture, 
though not so likely to attract attention as his 
“Eastward Ho!” seems to us superior as a work 
ofart. It was an error to paint the same side of 
the vessel as in the first picture, since the resem- 
blance is thus too great. Mr. Frith, busy on his 
great picture, from the story of Claude Du Val, 
the highwayman, sends but one contribution, a 
portrait of Mr. Dickens, 210, very like, bnt coarse 
and a trifle vulgar. There isa little mystification 
about the legs of the chair, too, which should be 
set right. 


Mr. E. M. Ward is in force again, and sends 
four works : the most interesting of them is (125), 
“Marie Antoinette listening to the Act of 
Accusation.” Mr. E. W. Cooke, industrious, 
tasteful, and painstaking as ever, has three pictures, 
the largest, with a sea somewhat over chalky, is “A 
Dutch Peon running for the Port of Harlingen, is 
driven in a heavy Squall outside the South Pier 
Head ” (388). 

Mr. Cropsey, the American painter, has sent 
three pictures, which have keen but ill-treated by 
the hangers. The largest and most important, 
924, “ Pestum,” is very poetically treated, and 
solidly painted. It shows the great Doric 


Nor is the Academy alone in this ; for, | 


} 


} 





Athenian Acropolis, suffused in the light of the | 
setting sun. 
Sir Edwin Landseer, with four pictures, is not 
strong. His principal contribution, 175, is a 
wide waste of water (and, with all respect, of 
canvas also), with a swimming stag, and dog in 
pursuit. His 426, called “A Kind Star,” show- 
ing a celestial attendant on a dying animal, which 
two people out of three would name wrongly, is 
wild in the extreme. Mr. Leslie, too, is very 
weak. Mr. Mulready has but one indifferent pic- 
ture, 167, “ Just as the Twig is bent, the Tree’s 
inclined.” Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, also, is less satis- | 
factory than usual. With great appreciation of | 
beauty, he has not given life on the present occa- | 
sion to the figures he has portrayed, and they fail | 
to touch the sympathies. Stanfield has some | 
charming “ Stanfields,” and that is praise enough. | 
The chief is, 237, “A Maltese Xebec on the} 
Rocks,” a tug rendering assistance, the castle of 
Ischia in the distance. You may think you have seen 
the picture before, but you have not. F. Goodall 
has a large painting, 329, showing “Felice 
Ballarin reciting Tasso to the People of Chioggia ;” 
but, like a large proportion of those in the col- 
lection, it does not touch us, and we pass on. 
We are forced to say the same of Mr. Egg’s 
“Night before Naseby,” 40, a brown picture, 
showing Cromwell praying in his tent, the cold 
moon shining at the back. Instead, however, of 
looking for the works of those whose names are 
best known, and not always finding what can be 
admired, let us begin at the beginning, and name 
a few of the pictures which please us most. 32, 
** Pavonia,” by F. Leighton, is one of the most 
powerful heads this artist has painted, and would 
engrave well. 55 is a charming head, by Sant, 

where you,— 
* Seem to see 
Thought folded over thought.”’ 

63, “A Huff,” by J. Phillip, is an admirable 
piece of painting, fully sustaining the reputation 
the artist has acquired by previous works. His 
portrait of Mr. Egg is very like. (70) “ The Coast 
of Cornwall, near the Land’s End,” by F. R. Lee, 
is a more interesting picture than his larger work, 
“The Bay of Biscay,” 511, consisting’ of two 
large waves and a stormy sky, neither agreeable 
nor truthful. 173, “ England and Italy,” painted 
in the Val d’ Orno, by J. B. Hay, is a very clever 
and pleasing picture, the sturdy “ obstination ” of 
the Italian boy particularly well expressed. The 
way in which the name is entered, has misled 
the critics. Many of our readers will remember 
works by the same artist, when she was Miss 
Benham. 

Mr. J. Clark maintains his newly-acquired re- 
putation in “The Draught Players,’ 210—218. 
“The Emigrant’s Last Sight of Home,” by R. 
Redgrave, has a capital landscape, a little too 
much in the manner of Hook, so far as want of 
atmosphere goes. Mr. Hook himself has several 
good specimens of his skill, the best where this his 
too common fault is avoided is 250, a landscape 
characterized by the lines,— 

* And out again I curve and flow, 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come, and men may go, | 
Sut I go on for ever.” 


In 229, “ Consolation,” by T. Brooks, we havea 
sympathizing clergyman comforting two sisters : 
the head of the comforter and of the darker girl 
are full of feeling. Before leaving this room we 
would point out for examination, in addition to 
those already indicated, (14) “ Our Village Clock- 
maker solving a Problem,” by J. Campbell, jun. ; 
(61) “A Grey Morning,” by H. Moore; (185) 
“Interior of a Cottage in Brittany,” by D. W. 
Deane; (190) “Barley Harvest on the Welsh 
Coast,”’ by C. P. Knight ; (222), “ Milton dictating 
‘Samson Agonistes,’” by J.C. Horsley (the work- 
ing of the poet’s mind and the sympathy of the 
wife well expressed); and (271) “The Farewell | 
Sermon,” by A. Rankley. 

Amongst the portraits (a wide field) there are 
some remarkable likenesses, for example, Dean 
Milman, by H. W. Phillips (22); the genial 
Bishop of Salisbury, by Richmord (23); Sir 
Edward Belcher, by Pearce (43); Mer. Carpenter, 
of the British Museum (261), by Mrs. Carpenter ; 
Mr. Turnley, of the Merchant Tailors’ Company | 
(364), by J. 
minster (510), by G. Richmond. Whilst for 
elegance, irrespective of likeness, the Countess 
della Torre, by Buckner (69); Miss Macnee, by | 
D. Maenee (245); Thorburn’s “ Posthumous | 
Portrait” (44) ; and several others, will find plenty | 
of admirers. 

Here, however, we must stop for the present, | 


judges’ retiring-rooms. 


P. Knight; Dean Trench, of West- | : 


| public. 


| building and Cotham-street. 


by an enthusiastic art-lover :-— 
SONNET. 

WRITTEN AFTER A VISIT TO THE ACADEMY. 
PaInTinG, thou God-bestow’d! thou mighty Ag! 
How great thy power to seize the human heart, 
And drag it down in homace at thy feet! 

We careless gaze: thenc s a sudden start— 

A hash: our throbbing pulses cease to beat. 
At length, a stifling gasp, they throb again, 
Each fresh pulsation bringing a fresh pain. 
Whence comes this anguish? Whencc 

smart ! 

*Tis that we read, writ in that mimic life, 
The evidence of passions that make strife 
In our own hearts. And thine the enchanter’s skill 
To snatch,— perchance from long-forgotten tomb,— 
Those memories that crowd the brain, and fill 
The eye with tears, the troubled soul with gloom. 


this inward 





THE MANCHESTER ASSIZE-COURTS 
DESIGNS. 

WE resume our notice of the exhibition of de- 
signs at Manchester. Subject to some exceptions 
in the plan, important though they be, the design 
by Mr. John Robinson (“Let Right be done’’), 
which received the third premium, is a work of 
considerable merit. In determining upon the 
principles on which his project should be based, the 
author says he was influenced by the consideration 
that a public building like that intended, should, 
with the utmost convenience and compactuess of 
plan, combine a “noble and monumental cha- 
racter;” and that it became evident to him that 
the styles of the Mediwval period, or any based 
thereon, would not fulfil the conditions he had 
laid down, affording, also, opportunity for high- 
class decoration without extravagant expenditure. 
Therefore, taking as his type the class of edifices 
to which belong the halls lately ereeted at Liver- 
pool and Leeds; and making the plan his first 
care, ie based the design of his exterior on Greck 
models, though endeavouring “at the same time 
to attain that originality and elegance in compo- 
sition which the advanced state of the arts in 
England now demands in every public building.” 
Whatever the result he has produced, some of the 
reasons here given, or alluded to, are such as 
might be repudiated by those who have paid par- 
ticular attention to the question raised; and Mr. 
Robinson had no occasion to advance them. Lis 


design is sufficiently corroborative of the view of 


the present value of the classical and columnar 
architecture, of the field which it offers for 
original art-manifestation, and of the perfect har- 
mony of its expression with modern ideas and 
requirements; and the design, moreover, avails 
itself of associations which, in the case of halls of 
justice, are at least as decided in one style as in 
the other. He has grouped the masses of his 
design, and distributed the plan of his portico, so 
as to realize an amount of dignity and effect never 
found in the feeble attempts of architects of the 
pseudo-Grecian school, thirty or forty years ago, 
in London as well as Manchester. Especially has 
he well managed the projections at the ends of 
the principal front, which have very broad antz 
at the angles, and intermediate pilasters, with 


|entablature ranging somewhat lower than that 
|of the portico. 


A defect in the design is the 
introduction of a seeond pediment similar in 
character to that of the portico, in the rear 
of the latter, and terminating a portion of the 
edifice built up for effect not quite harmoni- 
ously with the actual plan. In some other 
designs which we may have to name, where a 
classical manner is followed, the true form on 
plan, of the great hall or of the courts, appears 
externally. The plan in Mr. Robinson’s design, 
consists of a central hall, with columns, 106 feet 
by 70 feet, entered from a vestibule and the 
hexastyle Corinthian portico, by an ascent of 
steps. Immediately opposite the entrance, as in 
Mr. Waterhouse’s plan, is a lobby leading to the 
Here, however, resem- 
blance of the two plans may be said to end; fur, 
whilst in both cases the central hall runs north 
and south (speaking approximately of the diree- 
tion), the courts in the design we are noticing, are 
east and west, instead of parallel with the hall, 
and have one of their entrances, and that the 
principal one, directly from the hall, instead of the 
whole of the entrances from corridors. But by 
the plan of each court, and the position given to 
the rooms, the “ witnesses immediately wanted,” 


attorneys, counsel, and jare have all to pass 





through the portion of the court devoted to the 
The judges’ retiring-rooms, however, can 
be reached by a private way from the lodgings. 
The latter occupy the north end of the plan, and 
are entered from a garden space left between the 
A corresponding 
entrance at the end of the building in South Hall- 
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street, gives ready access for barristers, attorneys, 
and others. From the central hall, besides the 
two chief courts, sheriffs’ courts (one at each end), 
the library, the robing-room, the grand jury room, 
and rooms for witnesses, are directly entered ; but 
the libtary and robing-room are on the side oppo- 
site the courts, whilst the clerk of the crown’s 
office is inconveniently placed upstairs. The cor- 
tidors extending from the hall to the north and 
south, are well lighted from open areas, and are 
in conjunction with the three main staircases. In 
the plan of the criminal court, the dock is pro- 
posed to be placed at one side, as in some other 
designs, in order that the prisoner may be close to 
the witness, and both opposite the jury. Mr. E. 
M. Barry, in adopting this arrangement, speaks of 
high legal authority as in favour of the change. 
It would, however, detract somewhat from the 
impressiveness of the proceedings, and might ex- 
pose a witness to danger froma vindictive culprit. 
The Liverpool courts, so often spoken of as de- 
fective for hearing, were noticed by us on the 
occasion of a visit some time back, when the pro- 
ceedings were watched with regard to the par- 
ticular question of the prisoner’s interest as 
affected; but the errors at that time in the con- 
duct of justice did not arise from those of the 
architecture and planning. Looking at the design 
of the exterior of Mr. Robinson’s work, the 
principal front has a rusticated basement, finished 


by a continuous ornament of festoons and pateras, | 
|signs, Grecian and Italian (S. P. Q. R.), by Mr. 
in the whole of the deeply-recessed space of each | 


above which, in two stories, are windows, filling 


interpilaster, and grouped together. The orna- 


ment and inscription of the frieze, and insignia on | 


other parts of the building, are well placed, and 
are Roman in origin, though properly allusive to 
the purpose of the building. The order is 
finished by a balustrade, the pedestals of which, 
of large dimensions at the angles, are crowned by 
terminals of the pine-cone character, with border- 
ing scroll-work. 
of sculpture at the apex, the line of roof project- 
ing at right angles from the attic wall which 
crowns the area of plan of the hall. 


centre part, between the ribs. The courts have 
lantern lights. The sections show elaborate orna- 
mentation of the interior, in classical taste, well 
designed and drawn. 

The design (S.W.) by Mr. Walters, would be 
somewhat similar to the last, described in plan, so 
far as regards the courts entered directly from a 
large hall, and the adoption of the judges’ 
lodgings as part of the main building. In the 
present case these occupy one wing of the front 
to Great Ducie-street. It is curious that whilst 
some of the competitors have gladly incorporated 
the lodgings with the general building, as means 
of getting greater effect from dimensions, others, 
as Mr. Waterhouse, have kept them as much 
as possible detached, apparently with a view 
to effect from contrast. In Mr. Walters’s design 
the hall, 106 feet long and 45 feet wide, is 
entered from an arcade of the same length, on 
steps; the whole building being elevated in ap- 
pearance by the lower flight of steps and dwarf 
wall, which edge the inclined roadway as noticed 
in our last. Thestyle is Italian. The hall shows 
as a recessed centre between wings, of which the 
wing to the south contains the sheriff’s courts. 
Portions of wings next the arcaded centre, break 
forward, and are dééSrated with superimposed 
orders, and a pediment and sculpture. ‘The general 
design in the wings consists of a low rusticated 
basement, with semicircular windows, carrying 
coupled columns of the Ionic order freely treated— 
a balustrade and oval-formed terminals to the 
pedestals. Windows with coupled lights and a 


centre shaft, are introduced in parts of the front. | 


Columns are attached to the piers of the arcade, 
and to the front of the hall, which last is lighted by 


circular vault divided internally in the length by 
bold ribs, rising above salient columns bearing 


statues—the bays of the ceiling filled in with | 


coffers set diagonally. The roof of the hall, 
externally, is either too low in pitch, or should 


have been differently treated, and the decoration | 
of the wall surface with broken entablature does | 


not harmonize with it. The design generally, and in 
many details, as those of the courts internally, and 
the recessed centre with arcade for barristers’ 
entrance in South-street, displays taste. 
architect expresses a decided opinion as to the 
unsuitableness of “Roman or Greek temples, or 
lofty domes of any kind,” in the case of so con- 
fined asite. The courts are formed in plan, semi- 
circular at the ends, and are rcstricted to the height 
of 35 feet, chiefly, it appears, from “a very decided 
opinion” as to what is required for good hearing. 


The upper pediment hasa group | 


The hall has | 
a semicircular ceiling, with sky-lights in the) 


The | 


The design—Gothie (“Prét d’accomplir”)— 
with alternative design (Italian), by Messrs. Isaac 
Holden and Son, is like the last, one of the seven 
selected, and has attracted considerable attention. 
Mere elaboration of detail, rather than other 
requisite in design, seems to us its leading quality. 
Many of the details, as the finials and the pinnacles 
on corbels, are much exaggerated; and the ex- 
ternal arcade, with small shafts, darkening the 
windows of the upper story, and the gables placed 
where there is no projection on plan, are surely 
questionable, and not quite according with the 
good principles of Gothic. The spikes and ugly 
ornament on the roofs in the Italian design equally 
are objectionable. Parts of the Gothic design, 
, internally, show skill. In the plan an arrange- 
|ment greatly differing from any that we have 
| described is adopted. There is a central hall, 
| 58 feet by 48 feet, ranning east and west, and the 
courts are placed north and south of it, with cor- 
| ridors, to which access is also gained from entrances 
lat the ends of the building. At the end of the 
| hall a grand staircase is shown, and some of the 
| corridors of the upper floor look into the staircase- 
| hall on one side, and into the courts on the other. 
| The effect here, internally, with that of a project- 
‘ing gallery, lantern stage, and bracketed ribs, is 
the best part of the design. Externally there is 
merit in grouping, and in the oriels in the wings ; 
but the roofs are too obviously for mere effect. 

The half-dozen designs, or modifications of de- 





Leigh Hall, must have been singled out on the 
principle of appeal to the committee, ad miseri- 
cordiam, for we can find no ground of merit for the 
| preference. In plan, in decorative design, and in 
drawing, defects equally exist. The author pre- 
fers to leave the northern ground in Great Ducie- 
‘street unoccupied, by which he encounters diffi- 
culties of the South Hall-street incline peculiarly 
‘awkward for his Grecian Doric. He utterly 
sacrifices whatever of value there is in his models, 
| by placing the columns on pedestals, uses porticos 
where there could be no way into them, and so as 
to darken windows; and, in short, repeats the 
mistakes which brought the classical architecture 
into contempt, because it fell into the hands of 
those who lacked knowledge of first principles in 
all architecture. The plans seem to have been 
larranged in every possible way that could be 
thought of, specially to create confusion. 

There is more knowledge of the requisities of 
good planning inthe seventhdesign(“Experience’’), 
by Mr. John Johnstone, of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
though the sort of Gothie exhibited ought to 
have prevented the preference given to the design. 
The principle of the plan is somewhat the same 
as that of Mr. Waterhouse’s design. In some 
respects, defects by intersection of streams tending 
to the courts appear greater: on the other hand, 
it is noticeable that the galleries for the public 
have their separate entrances from the street. 

In Mr.C.G.Searle’s design (“Secundum Artem”), 
there is an arrangement of the plan which may be 
worth mentioning. The courts are at right 
angles to one another, and each has a separate 
entrance from one of the main streets. The 
decorative character of the design may be best 
understood from the author’s statement, that 


“after much consideration, he has determined to | 


adopt the national style of architecture, as it 
flourished in this country in the early part of the 
fourteenth century ;” and that in his decision he 
has been influenced by the adjudication in favour 
of the style for the public offices. The sheriff's 
courts surmounted by a high clock-tower, are 
proposed to be placed at the angle. Parts of the 
decorative design are well managed, as one of the 
towers; but the whole is too conventional or 
ecclesiastical, and the portion of the building at 
the angle resembles a church. 


| Mr. J. T. Knowles’s work (“ For he beareth not 
arch-headed windows, and is spanned by a semi- | 


the sword in vain”’), is incomprehensible as a 
design from his hand, so bald and ugly is it in 
_what is hardly to be called the decorative part ; 
and so defective in some parts of the plan. On 
looking further, however, the internal arrange- 





and of such buildings as the Leeds Town-huall, at 
5d. per foot cube. Certain other competitors have 
estimated the amount at 6d. He hasan alternative 
design of medieval character, and which is more 
attractive: it has pointed arches springing from 
square piers, and windows of geometrical tracery. 

Mr. J. M. H. Hahn’s design (“ Utilitas”), of 
Italian character, is one of those with a recessed 
centre, and an arcade,—here of eleven arches, on 
steps. The plan has a central hall, east and west, 
with the courts on each side; and the roofs of 
these, curved in outline, appear externally, and are 
finished with iron railing. The wings, as to the 
basement, have not been sufficiently considered. 
The arcade has an attached order continuous of 
the main order of the building, which, as in most 
of the designs proposing to place the front to 
Great Ducie-street, is, with the principal floor, 
considerably above the street level. Terminals to 
the pedestals over the coupled columns should not 
have been of the same dimensions as those of the 
single columns; that is to say, statues if used 
should have been in pairs like the columns. The 
roofs are grouped on the right principle ; yet there 
is harmony wanting between them and the body of 
the building, which there is not wanting in the true 
French Italian. The judges would be lodged in a 
separate building, inferior in character of design, at 
the north, and would have a private entrance to 
the courts.—The design marked S. P. G. which 
essays the Gothic character, adopts the arrange- 
ment of the central hall in the form |, with cor- 
ridor and gallery, and places the courts in the 
internal angles of the figure, but otherwise docs 
not call for notice. 

The next group of drawings is not inferior in 
ability to any in the collection. They are by 
Messrs. Kendall and Mew, and are marked 
“ Fiat Justitia,” with an elaborate device on the 
margin of each drawing. There are two desigus, 
* ecclectic Gothic,” so called, and Grecian, to the 
same plan, with slight modifications, the chief of 
which is the position of the judges’ lodgings. 
The ground fronting South Hall-street is pro- 
posed to be built upon; and, in the Gothic 
design, the lodgings are planned as a detached 
building (but connected by a wall and gateway 
and a court-yard), at the west end, fronting in the 
same direction; whilst in the other case the 
ground which they would have occupied is given up 
to an extension of the soubasement and terrace, and 
the lodgings are then placed fronting Great Ducie- 
street, in line with the end of the main building; 
which position, since they are at the Great Ducie- 
street level, would be out of the question; for, 
the view to the south, from the windows, would 
be hemmed in, at the distance of a few feet, by 
blank wall. Both designs, however, have merit 
of a high order; and we recognize this in spite of 
an error which may render the whole of what in 
the drawings appears so admirable in grouping, 
only “the baseless fabric” ofa vision. The perspec- 
tiveviews in both designs show what seems excellent 
management of the masses,—parts of the front in 
the {upper level being recessed, and the courts 
and the central portion of the hall being carried 
up and surmounted with their own roofs ; whilst 
in the Grecian design, the rusticated basement 
and the wide double terrace-stage give the dignity 
of character which we have ourselves often asked 
for through similar contrivance, but seldom are 
able to find. But, when it is noticed that the 
horizontal line in the drawings is placed as though 
the buildings would be seen from an eminence, 
half the merit of the treatment is dissolved ; and 
we find in the Gothic design that a circular 
window to the courts would be half of it con- 
cealed; and in the Grecian design, that the 
whole of the structure above the general cor- 
nice level would be ruined, and that the acces- 
sories of the basement would be obstructions, and 
not sources of effect. The arrangement of the 
plan as regards the hall or promenades, and the 
courts, is somewhat similar to that which we have 
described with the aid of the figure |; but the 
entrances for the public to the courts, right and 
left from the upright portion of the figure, are in 


ment and decoration are found to possess features | recesses; and, besides the main entrance (from 


deserving of notice. 


each side this last, with a judge’s consulting-room 





beration, The author puts the cost of his design, 


Having accomplished safely | 
the ascent of twenty steps in unbroken flight, we | of the plan, on the lower level, with internal stair- 
enter in the centre of the front in South Hall- | cases to the principal floor. Thethree entrancesgive 
street, toa hall or promenade 20 feet in width, and | 
| extending for 130 feet of the length of the front. | 
Opposite the entrance, at right angles with | 
the promenade first mentioned, is a hall 82 feet | 
by 30 feet, with columns; and the courts are on | 


external staircases), there are entrances at the ends 


access to the corridor or promenade parallel with 
the front of the building, about 18 feet in width, 
with a total length of about 150 feet, the body of 
the hall at right angles being about 45 feet by 
28 feet. The barristers’ room is at the end of the 
hall opposite the entrance, and over it is a con- 


at the end, intermediate. The courts are designed ference-room for the judges, reached by private 
to have hollow-domed ceilings, for acoustic effect— | stairs. The principle of the plan allows of the 
draperies being spoken of, as preventive of rever- | desired separation of the witnesses’ entrances to 


the courts, from the entrances for the public. 
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Each court, 51 feet square, is lighted on three 
sides; and has a gallery attached, over the recess 
of the hall and public entrance. Externally, 
the walls of the courts are carried up with 
gables and the rose windows before alluded 
to, and are covered with high-pitched louvre- 
crowned roofs; that is to say, in the Gothic 
design. The centre division in length, of the hall, 
square on plan, is carried up to a greater height, 
as a tower, with corbel stage, battlements, and 
slate-covered tabernacles or pinnacles, and a lofty 
roof, capped by a clock and bell-turret. In the 
same design the staircase pavilions also are 
covered with high-pitched roofs, truncated, and the 
raking line of the stairs is marked by the positions 
of the windows. The end of the hall terminates 
in the main front with a lofty gable, with broad 
piers at the angles, carrying tabernacles or square 
pinnacles, somewhat similar to those of the tower. 
Groups of chimneys, and the lanterns, add to the 
variety and effect of the sky-line, and to that 
produced by the recesses and projections. There 
is a certain squareness and massiveness in all the 
main forms, combined with some exaggeration in 
the details; but at the same time there is charac- 
ter as well as unison throughout. In the Greek 


design, there is one entrance under a portico of | 
four Corinthian columns, widely placed between | 


square piers or antw, and there are porticos in 
the wings, in antis, their intercolumns filled in 
with portions of the building one story in height— 
an arrangement suggested, no doubt, by that in 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and which is to be 
seen in many of the designs. The other parts of 
the design are treated as simple masses with anti, 


and with fret-work cleverly introduced in the | 
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racter, French-Italian, based on the type of the 
Hotel-de-Ville at Paris, but denuded of much of 
the ornamentation, assimilates with the idea 
of British courts of justice even less than 
Italian of either kind last referred to. What} 
Mr. Knowles meant to say in the report! 
attached to his design, when he spoke of the} 
combination of the palace and the prison as| 
giving the fitting expression of an assize court, 
was some»at nearer to the right principle— 
however he failed to embody it. The style gene- 
rally called Italian, is one of all countries: the 
French-Italian, though before this time influential | 
upon the architecture of our country, is rather a 
particular national one. It is a style of great 
value for purposes of study ; but our own works, 
if not of character cosmopolitan, should be at 
least not markedly French. The author of the 
|design “Classification” thinks that a Gothic 
| style, “though not out of place in Westminster, 
| would hardly harmonize with the various ad- 
| mirable buildings already in Manchester, or 
jbe in keeping with the size and the object 
| of the structure; ” and whilst other competitors 
| appeal to the latest decision as to the Foreign 
| Office, Mr. Smith quotes the previous decision in 
favour of his style, for the two pubiic offices, by 
“one of the most competent of tribunals.” In his 
plan, the building, placed next Great Ducie-street, 
| has three entrances—each of these with external 
| steps well arranged for effect; and the middle | 
| entrance, exclusively for the public, leads into an 
| octagonal hall, near to which the courts are placed 
| side by side, with a small intervening space for | 
| Various accessories. 











Each of the four sides of each | 
court admits one of four classes of occupants, | 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF BALDASSARE 


PERUZZL* 


In the notice of the life of Le Tarouilly prefixed 
to “Les Edifices de Rome Moderne” (the noble 
work of that indefatigable architect and author), 
it is remarked that, although he possessed a just 
admiration for the works of Bramante, Sangallo, 
and Vignola, the artist he preferred was Baldassare 
Peruzzi; and so great was the admiration of Le 
Tarouilly for this “artista valente” (as he is styled 
by Milizia), that he compares him to Raffaelle 
from the resemblance he found in their characters 
and in the nature of their talents! 

The preference evinced by such excellent autho- 
rity, and by one so eminently qualified from the 
direction of his labours and studies to form a cor- 
rect judgment, has induced me to bring to your 
notice the works of Peruzzi, feeling assured that 
there are still among you some who have not been 
entirely led away from their early studies of 
Italian architecture, and that even from the 
Medizval benches (crowded and so honourably 
occupied as they are upon this evening of their 
triumph) I might possibly elicit some sympathy, if 
not admiration, for so distinguished an architect 
of the Renaissance period as Baldassare Peruzzi. 

Peruzzi was born, early in the year 1481, at 
Accajano, near Siena, and he was sometimes called 


|“ Baldassare da Siena,’ but Vasari states that 


both Florence and Volterra (as well as Siena) put 
in their respective claims for the honour of his 
birth-place. I believe, however, that we shall not 


| be in error in considering him a Sanese. 


His early days appear to have been passed in the 
workshops of the goldsmiths and jewellers, after 


friezes; but at the Great Ducie-street end there | namely, the judges, the public, the barristers and | Which he commenced the study of painting, copy- 


are four columns in antis; whilst there, the 
terrace extends beyond the building in a 
sweeping curve as before alluded to, and 


has a wide ascent of steps; and on that part 
of the terrace a monumental structure with 


statue is placed. The upper portions and middle | 


of the hall are carried up as clerestories with 
windows and ante and low-pitched roofs. In 
both these designs we say, notwithstanding the 
mistake and the falseness of the representation, 
there is manifested a perception of the true qualities 
of art in architecture, which is unusual and most 
refreshing. 
that the superiority of one design over another, 
does not arise from any advantage of style. The 
true artist recognizing the necessity of invention, 
and of attention to all modern requirements, may 
take either style as basis; and the real ques- 
tion, as we have always said,tis, in which will the 
art be most readily and fully appreciated by the 
public. ; 

In the design marked “Sigma,” a hall 190 
feet long and 80 feet wide, or larger than St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, with “somewhat the 
form of the Ancient Hall of Justice or Basilica,” 
is shown ; and this decoratively is the best part of 
the design. Externally the effect is less satisfactory : 
there is too much of mere blank walling-in to the 
intercolumns. There is a pértico of superimposed 
columns, octo style. 

Messrs. Green and De Ville’s design (“Ars probat 
Artificem”), Greco-Palladian in character, with 
octo-style Roman Doric portico, quadrant corners, 
with columns and entrances thereat to staircases, 
and domes, one oneach side the portico, tothe courts, 
is better decoratively than in the planning. For, 
seemingly under some mistake as to the ground 
and levels, the mere frontage next Great Ducie- 
street is utilized; and the courts are placed up- 
stairs. The staircase to them, moreover, has many 
of the defects to which we have recently been 
striving to*draw attention ; for, there is one long 
flight of stairs 19 feet 6 inches in the “ going,”— 
an arrangement simply dangerous, or suitable only 
where there are low risers and very wide treads, as 
usually in external steps. In decorative effect, 
however, the staircase, with loggias or corridors 
at the sides, is better. There is a platform and 


steps to the whole front, with statues on pedestals; | 


sculpture also is introduced in the pediment and 
in panels, and the breaks and recesses are well 
planned. Besides the domes to the courts, too wide 
apart, the staircases at the quadrant corners ter- 
minate in features of the decorative design. But 
the whole does not attain the character of the 
court of justice, as do the designs of more Greco- 
Roman impress. The plan of the courts, a square 
under the dome, with four recesses, a column at 
each angle, is thought by some of the competitors 
to be not favourable to hearing. 

Regarding this matter of the acoustic properties 
of particular form and plan, the design by Mr. T. 
Roger Smithisinteresting. It, moreover, justifies 
the motto, “Classification.” The external cha- 


Designs of this class go far to prove | 


| attorneys, and the juries and witnesses. The | 
| barristers and attorneys, who have to pass fre- 
quently from one court to another, enter from the 
sides that adjoin, through an ante-room common 
to both courts. The juries and witnesses, persons 
engaged in one court only, enter from the oppo- 
| site sides, those which are entirely disconnected, | 
in the one court from the other; and the distinct 
external entrances subserve this classification. Thi 
| arrangement of the fittings in each court, also, has | 
been properly studied. The witness-box and jury- 
| box could be altered in position to suit the views of | 
| individual judges ; the lighting with reference to 
| the different positions has been considered; and 
by arrangement of the seats, and a curve given to 
the bench, the prisoner is brought very near to 
the jury, the judge, and the witness; whilst the 
| seats of the counsel are not cut in two by the pro- 
\jection of the dock. The seats for the public 
would be in a gallery. The centre of the civil 
court, as in some other designs, is planned with a 





| that it might be turned into a dock when required. 
The author says—“ The form of plan, the arrange- 
iment of ceiling, the contraction of both height 
| and width round the bench, have all been arranged 
| to promote what are the chief points of acoustic 
success, namely, the avoidance of loss of sound 
| above and behind the speaker, the prevention of 
| echo, and the providing against excess of resonance 
on the one hand, and the entire absence of 
it on theother.” “It is of great importance that 
|near the speakers there shall be no recesses and 
| nooks, nor yet large unoccupied voids where the 
| voice may be lost; while away from them there 
should be no large, flat, unbroken surfaces, from 
which it would be reflected.” The author adopts 
a moderate height to avoid the danger of rever- 
| beration, and provides “the flat centre to the 
iceiling, and the large cove joining it to the 
| walls,” as “arrangements which have been found 
|admirably successful in other instances.” These 
| views seem to be not inconsistent with those of 
ithe author of the design marked S. W. and we 
| cannot help doubting whether the committee have 
| taken time to profit by the opinions and ideas, in 
all particulars, which have been so abundantly 
| offered them. 
| It is impossible to make rapid way with our 
review, do justice, and offer what may be sug 
gestive to ‘our readers, without great trespass on 
our space. We must revert to the drawings; 
| but shall regret if we are compelled by absolute 
| necessities to omit descriptions of designs as 
meritorious as some that we have been able to 
| speak of at “ength. 





Wrovent-Iron Bram.—To make the descrip- 
tion clearer of a wrought-iron beam, alluded to in 
our last number, we may say that the girder is of 
boiler plate, in two thicknesses, the heading joints 
of one thickness “ breaking joint” with those of 
the other. The strength of the beam depends 
entirely on this. 





communication from the cells in the basement, so | 


ing, and imitating the works of the best masters, 


jas well as drawing from nature; and upon the 


death of his father, about this period, his exertions 


|and progress were such that he was enabled to 


support himself by his art, and to aid both his 
mother and sister. We may remark that it is 
probable his early studies as a painter (more par- 


| ticularly those of a decorative character) produced 


in him afterwards that freedom and facility in his 
architectural designs for interior ornamentation, 


| of which he has given us such exquisite specimens 


in the Massimi Palaces, and other of his works. 

I regret that I have not sufficient data to place 
before you the works of Peruzzi in chronological 
order. I will adopt, therefore, the arrangement 
in which they are classed by Vasari, who informs 
us that Baldassare’s first work (after some im- 
portant ones at Siena) was a small chapel, near 
the Florentine gate at Volterra, where he painted 
certain figures with “ infinite grace,” after which 
he proceeded to Rome with his friend and brother 
artist, Pietro da Volterra. Peruzzi’s early days at 

tome appear to have been devoted to his studies 


| as a painter, and he obtained great praise for the 


excellent manner in which he executed in fresco 
the Chapel of the Great Altar in the church of San 
Onofrio. He was next engaged in painting two 
small chapels in the church of San Rocco a Ripa, 
and, having now attained some eminence, he was 
invited to Ostia, where he executed some beautiful 
historical representations in chiaroscuro in the 
apartments of the tower of the fortress. Many of 
these represented combats, in which were intro- 
duced ancient armourand equipmentsof war. These 
decorative paintings are considered among the 
best of Peruzzi’s works in that style, though it is 
but fair to state that he was assisted in them by 
Cesare, of Milan. 

Upon the completion of his labours at Ostia our 
artist returned to Rome, where he formed an inti- 
mate friendship with his celebrated brother Sanese, 
Agostino Chigi (the rich banker and amphitrion of 
his day), and with his assistance he was enabled to 
remain in Rome for some time, prosecuting his 
studies (more particularly those relating to archi- 
tecture) with distinguished success ; so much so, 
indeed, that he secured the patronage of Julius II. 
the Cardinal Raffaelle Riario, Bishop of Ostia, and 
of Messer Ulisse da Fano, for each of whom he 
executed painted decorations; but his chief archi- 
tectural work at this time was the celebrated 
“Farnesina Palace,” for Agostino Chigi, on the 
Lungara. Le Tarouilly gives 1510 as the date of 
this admirable production (so well known, I have 
no doubt,to most of my andience), a work to which 
Vasari applied the happy expression of “ Non 
murato, ma veramente nato.” 

Situated as the building is upon the spot for- 
merly occupied by the gardens of the Emperor 
Geta, Baldassare composed his plan upon the 
most simple arrangement, evidently considering 
* Read by Mr. Samuel Angell, Fellow, at the Royal 


Institute of British Architects, April 4th, and already 
referred to. 
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it as devoted to pleasure and entertainment, 
rather than for a domestic residence. 

Le Tarouilly’s three plates convey an admirable | 
deseription of the edifice, with the sole exception | 
that one of its most attractive features (the | 
exquisite colouring of the ornamentation), is not | 
rendered: this omission, however, is in a great 
measure supplied by the beautiful coloured plate 
in M. Gruner’s noble volume, and in the Italian 
prints tinted in body colour. 

The Farnesina owes much of its celebrity to 
the beautiful pictorial embellishments of those 
eminent masters Raffaelle, Giulio Romano, 
Sebastiano del Piombo, Daniele da Volterra, and 
Annibale Caracci ; and, with all his fond preference 
for Peruzzi, Le Tarouilly allows that many parts 
of the exterior architecture are open to criticism : 
the desigu however is full of grace and elegance, 
and the ornamentation is deserving of all praise. 
Great portion of the enrichments in “ terretta ” 
are by Peruzzi’s own hand, and the great Titian 
himself is said to have been deceived by the 
marvelious imitations of relievos.* 

Peruzzi was next employed, according to Vasari, 
in executing a facade in “‘terretta” between the 
Campo de’ Fiori and the Piazza Giudea. It is 
deseribed as an admirable performance, particularly 
the perspective views which were introduced in 
it. This work was a commission from one of the 
Pope’s chamberlains. 

In the Chiesa della Pace our artist painted a 
chapel for Messrs. Fernando Ponzetti (who was 
afterwards made a cardinal): he also printed in 
“fresco,” in the same church, a picture for Messer 
Filippo da Siena, representing the Virgin ascending 
the steps of the temple: this picture contained 
a great variety of buildings, with many beautiful 
ornaments of various kinds.t 

A palace in the Piazza de’ Satiri, at Rome, has 
been ascribed to Peruzzi; but although the plan 
has sufficent merit to be worthy of this great 
master, the authorship does not appear so firmly 
established as to warrant a longer notice of it. 

The Palazzo Costa in the Borgo Novo (built for 
Jacobus Brixianus, surgeon to Leo X.) is not far 
distant from St. Peter’s. Some attribute the 
architecture of it to Raffaelle, but Le Tarouilly 
(the best authority upon such points) is inclined 
to ascribe it to Peruzzi. The design is of un- 
pretending character, and the ground floor (as in 
many instances in the Italian ps als aces) is occupied 
by shops. Much study has been given to this 
design, particularly to the rustication, and it is 
upon the whole well de serving the attention of 
the student. 

The author of “Les Edifiees de Rome Moderne” 
has devoted three plates to the Palazzo Linotte, 
in the Vicolo deil’ Aquila. This palace is situated 
near the Cy tl 


neeleria (the great work of Bramaute), 
but little is mentee of its date or history, and it is 
attributed to Peruzzi more from its style than 
from any authentic source. It has been ascribed 
also to Bramante, and to Michelangelo, but there 
are no traces of the distinctive styles of these 
architects, and if not the work of Peruzzi, the 
claims of San Gallo I believe would be considered 
as most worthy. 

The Palazzo Ossol?, 


in the Via de’ Balestraji, i 


attributed to, rather than positively known to be 
the work of, Baldassare. ‘The simple and masterly 
arrangement of the plan, and the ele gance of the 


facade, part ma of the master mind and hand of 
Peruzzi , and I think there can be no doubt that 
Le Tarouilly is correct in naming him as the 
architect. 
The Chigi Chapel in the Church 
Maria del Popolo, has been generally attributed 
(both as to its architecture and pictorial embel- 
lishments) to Raffuelle; but we owe it to the 
study and research of Le orang supported by 
the opinion of his countryman, Lalande, that the 
architecture is from the hand of Baldassare : the | 
style and imprint are his, and the “Corinthian 
Order,” as published by his pupil, Serlio, re- 
sembles in a great degree the one that has here 
been employed, Peruzzi’s intimate friendship | 
with Agostino Chigi may be fairly adduced as an 
addition: ilreason for be ‘lieving that he was em- | 
ployed in this chapel as architect, while Raffaelle 
(as in the Farnesina) was commissioned with the 
pictorial embellishments. This chapel is cer- 
tainly a “Capo d’Opera!” and although I may 
be venturing upon tender ground this evening, in 
daring to uphold the Italian architecture of the 
sixteenth century for ecele siastical purposes, J am | 


* It was in this palace th: 7’ “Age stino Chigi gave the £- 
celebrated entertainment to Leo X. when he ordered all | 
the silver plate as it was removed from the tables to be 
thrown into the Tiber. We may apply tie old Italian 
Saying here, ‘* Se non € vero é ben trovato.”’ 

+ Aunibale Caracci copied this work: the drawing he 
made was in the late Duke of Devonshire’s collection. 


of Santa 


” 





| taste 


|ascribed to Sansovino by 


| universal ; 


| 
| bold enough to admire this fine specimen of the 


and genius of Peruzzi, enriched by the 
master-hand of the divine Raffaelle, and to join 
in the enthusiastic language of Le Tarouilly, 
“Honour then to Chigi, to whom we owe this 


fee cretrmang: and who has immortalized himself} 


by joining his name to those of the two great 
artists, to whom he was the Mecwnas !” 

Peruzzi’s fame was now so well established as a 
painter, that he was appointed one of six eminent 
artists to paint a picture in honour of the arrival 
in Rome of Giuliano de’ Medici, when he was 
made commander by the Holy Church: he 
selected as his subject “The Betrayal of the 
Romans by Julia Tarpeia;” and this picture is 
said to have borne away the palm. Vasari also 
mentions that he was employed upon painting the 


facades of a house near the Piazza Altieri, for | 


Francesco Buzio, on which the portraits of all the 
Cardinals were introduced in the frieze. Bal- 
dassare, however, did not confine himself strictly 
to architectural subjects, for we find him engaged 





} 
} 








Bibiena,* and performed before the pope: these 
scenes are said to have served as models for what- 
ever has been since done of that kind. The pre- 
parations for the coronation of Clement VIII. 
were also entrusted to the care of Peruzzi in 
1524. 

The Courtyard of the Palazzo Altemps, in the 
Piazza Fiammetta, at Rome, is attributed to 
Peruzzi by Le Tarouilly: there are many parts 


| of the details and ornamentation which certainly 


appear to be from his hand, while at the same 
time there are other portions of the design (for 
instance, the attic and the arrangement of the 
windows on the side of the cortile) which do not 
render me over anxious to claim this work for our 
“artista valente.” 

A small palace in the Via Giulia, at Rome, is 
also given to us by the indefatigable author of 
“Les Edifices de Rome Moderne,” as the work 


| of Peruzzi, and it presents an excellent specimen 


in painting an extremely beautiful bier, for the | 


removal of the dead to the place oftheir burial, 
for the brotherhood of Santa Caterina, of Siena. 


| “ fresco,” 
| bronze and gilt ; 


About this period (1520) Peruzzi appears to | 


have been invited to Bologna, to enter into the 
famous competition for the designs of the facade 
of the Church of San Petronio; an event which 
appears to have excited as much interest in those 
days, as the struggle for the Government Offices 
or the Spurgeon Tabernacle in our own times. 
We learn that Peruzzi sent in two designs, the 
one Italian, and the other Gothic: they are still 
preserved in the sacristy of the church, and 


Vasari is loud in his praises of a perspective view : | 


this, I presume, applied to the Italian design, for 
I suspect that Baldassare was more at home with 
the five orders than he was with the pointed arch, 
and buttress, and pinnacle of the Medizvalists. 
While at Bologna, Peruzzi designed the portal of 
the Church of San Michele, in Bosco, and em- 
bellished the Monastery of the Monks, di Monte 
Oliveto, in the environs of Bologna. 

The Cathedral at Carpi was also designed by 
Peruzzi at this ste a For the Count Battista 
Bentivogli he made a design in chiaroscuro, “The 
Nativity of Christ snd “the Adoration of the 
Magi.” As this drawing is now in our own 
National Collection, we ought to be enabled to 


judge whether its merits deserve the mane ge 


Vasari has bestowed upon it, but unfortunately 
is placed in so dark a position on the staircase as | 
to be quite invisible to the eye of criticism. The 
catalogue, however, throws some little light upon 
its history, for we learn from it that the drawing 
was made in 1521, and was engraved on wood by 
Agostino Caracci in 1579. The three Magi are 
portraits of Titian, Raffaelle, and Michelangelo. 
While commencing the church of San Nicolo, 
at Carpi, our “ painter architect” was called upon | 
to enter a new sphere of action, and to bring to | 


' century), when there v 


of the great extent to which external ornamenta- 
tion was formerly carried. The decorations are 
described to have been in some instances in 
and in others, painted in imitation of 
and portions are said to have 
been executed by Baldassare’s own hand: they 
are composed in a grand style, and after the 
manner of the antique. The fresco figures were 
still tolerably preserved in 1823; but, since that 
period, the palace has been used as infantry 
barracks ; and I regret to say that the inmates have 
proved themselves no great admirers of the fine 
arts; for poor Peruzzi’s ancient warriors have 
been most scurvily treated by their degenerate 
descendants. A portion of arabesque from the 
ceiling of the staircase has been preserved, and is 
shown by this enlarged copy from Le Tarouilly’s 
sketch. The doorway under the vestibule of this 
palace is made to diminish in width upwards: the 
same method has been adopted by San Gallo, at 
the Palazzo Farnese, and upon this Le Tarouilly 
remarks, “that at this epoch (the sixteenth 
yas a general feeling for the 


| antique, and when the cultivation of ancient art 


had become, as it were, the true religion among 
all the professors ; when learned commissions were 
instituted to make commentaries upon Vitruvius, 
it is not to be wondered at, that the two eminent 
architects, Peruzzi and San Gallo, studying toge- 
ther the ancient monuments, should about the 
same time have made the same application, from 
, what they had studied.” 

With the exception of Peruzzi’s last great work 
at Rome, his crowning effort, the Palazzo Massimi, 
I believe I have gone through (but in a very 


slight and imperfect manner) his principal works 


bear his engineering knowledge, in planning ‘and 
superintending the fortifications for the defence 
‘chanced, says Vasari, “that Baldassare, being a 


of his native city, Siena. Upon the completion 
of these works, Peruzzi again repaired to Rome, 
where, upon the death of Raffaelle in 152 20, Leo X. | 
appointed him architect to St. Peter’s, when 
he was called upon to design a new model, upon | 
which it is said he employ ed so much talent and | 


/man of noble, 


skill, that even the fastidious Milizia considered | 


it worthy of praise. Serlio (who was Baldassare’s | 
pupil) describes the plan to have been a Greek 
cross, terminated at each extremity by a semi- 
circular apse. There were four square sacristies, 
over which campanili could be erected. At each | 
extreinity of the cross was a semi-circular porch, | 


in the Eternal City; and I have now to refer to 
the misfortunes which overtook poor Baldassare, 


at the time of the lamentable sack and plunder of 


Rome by the Constable de Bourbon, under the 
banners of Charles V.t+ 

The unfortunate Peruzzi was taken prisoner by 
the Imperial soldiers, lost everything he pos- 
sessed, and was grievously maltreated ; for it so 


grave, and commanding aspect,} 
; was believed by them to be some great ya oe or 
| other man of high rank in disguise, aud one who 
| could pay an enormous ransom: finally, however 
those most impious barbarians discovered that he 
yas a painter, and one of them, who was a devoted 
adherent to the Constable de Bourbon, compelled 
our artist to take the portrait of that “ Scelera- 
| tissimo Capitano” (as the indignant Vasari styles 


him), the enemy of God, and all good men: either 


| by showing him his corpse, or by some other 
means, perhaps by giving him sketches of the face, 


through which, by three openings composed with | or describing it in words enough ; they compelled 
four detached columns, was an entrance to the | him to make the portrait. § 


building. The great altar was in the centre sur- 
rounded by four large piers, 


supporting a cupola | Rome, covered with wounds ; 


Poor Baldassare at last made his escape from 
but misfortune was 


138 feet in diameter (within 1 foot of that since | still in his train, for upon making his way to Porto 


executed), 


in diameter.* 

The tomb of Adrian VI. in the Chiesa del? 
Anima, is the work of Peruzzi; and the Vigna of 
Papa Giulio, on the Flaminian Way, although 
Vasari, is considered by 
Le Tarouilly as the work of Baldassare. It is a 


}most charming and elegant composition, and we 
}are at a loss which to admire the most, the grace 


and stanpticlty of the whole, or the exquisite 
delicacy of the detail. 

Peruzzi’s genius appears to have been nearly 
for we next find him engaged paint- 
ing two scenes for the representation of the 


Each of the four naves had two side | 
i aisles, with cupolas at their intersections 48 feet 


| 


* The accomplished historian of Leo X. says “that 
Bibiena gave sufficient proofs of his literary studies in his 
celebrated comedy of the ‘Calandra,’ which, althongh 
not, as some have asserted, the earliest comedy which 
modern times have produced, deservedly obtained great 
reputation for its author.’’ 

+ Bourbon, without any artillery, arrived quite unex- 
pectediy at Rome, on the night of the 5th May, 1527, with 
40,000 men: the assault took place the following morning. 

t The portrait I present to your notice is, I submit, in 
accordance with Vasari’s description. It has been enlarged 
from the frontispiece to the works upon the Massimi 
Palaces by Suys and Haudebort, by my triend, Mr. Charles 
Kelsey, the excellent scalptor of several of the enrich- 
ments at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 

§ It was this same Constable de Bourbon that the brag- 
gadocio Cellini takes credit to himself for having killed by 

a shot from his arquebuse. All historians agree that 





| “Calandra,” a drama written by the Cardinal | Rousbon felt by a musket shot, early in the assault, while 


eruzzi’s salary as architect to St. Peter’s was only 
250 scudi per annum: po wonder that with so inadequate 
a remuneration he died in poverty. 


* p 


distinguished by his white mantle, with a sealing-ladder 
in his hand, leading his troops to the walls; and, although 
Benvenuto was a great boaster, I know no reason for 


depriving him of the honour of killing the ‘‘ Constable.” 
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Ercole, and from thence to Siena, he was attacked 
and stripped on the road, and at length arrived 
at his native city in a most pitiable condition, 
having been deprived of everything but his shirt* 
(fortunately for our poor sufferer it was during 
the summer months that this calamity happened 
to him). It may readily be supposed that he met 
with the kindest reception from his friends and 
relatives in Siena, and it was not long before he 
entered the service of the republic of that state, 
and was appointed superintendent of all the works 
connected with the fortifications of the city. 


About this period Peruzzi executed the bean- 


tiful altar, and the Chapel of St. John the Baptist, | 


in the Cathedral of Siena. The villa Belcarro, 
near that city, and the fine portal of the Sacrati 
Palace, at Ferrara, were also designed by him at 
this date, and it was probably about this time that 
he painted his celebrated picture for the Church 
of Fonte Giusta, at Siena, representing “the Sibyl 
announcing to Augustus the birth of Christ,” 
which is said to be his masterpiece. So highly 
was this picture esteemed by Lanzi, that he says, 
“the painter gave it so divine an enthusiasm, that 
Raffaelle, treating the same subject, as well as 
Guido and Guercino (whose Sybils are #o often 
met with) probably never surpassed it.” Forsyth 
describes this picture in the following terms:—~ 
“Peruzzi’s Sibyl at Fonte Giusta is a sublime 
figure, but, perhaps, too sedate for the act of 
prophecy.” 

Peruzzi was once more called upon to exereise 
his services and talents upon military engineering, 
for the Imperial and Papal armies having ad- 
vanced to the siege of Florence, bis Heliness 
ordered Baldassare to the camp, there to give his 
aid and counsels for the conducting of the siege : 
he appears, however, to have entered upon this 
employment with great reluctance, as it was 
against the wishes of his fellow countrymen, the 
Senese, who were good Ghibellines, and whose 
sympathies were all with the Florentines. In a 
note, however, by Mrs. Foster, in her admirable 
translation of “ Vasari,” she states, from a letter 
by Baldassare himself, as cited by Gaye (Car teggio 
inedito), that he really did serve against Florence, 
and that he adverted to the possibility of attack- 
ing the city from the Poggio Imperiale. At all 
even‘s, his conduct in this affair was greatly dis- 
pleasing to the Pope; and, upon the termination of 
the war, Peruzzi, being desirous of returning to 
Rome, was obliged to avail himself of the good 
services of the Cardinals Salviati, Trivulze, and 
Cesarino, to obtain his Holiness’s permission, and 
through their kind offiees he was ‘reinstated in 
such appointments as he previously held. 

Upon his return to Rome, Perwazi commenced 
the designs of two beautiful palaces fer the Orsini 
family, which were erected on the road to Viterbo, 
and he designed some buildings to be constrneted 
in Apuglia. Our artist found time to study 
mathematics and astrology (in which it is said he 
took great delight). He also commenced a work 
on the antiquities of Rome, with a Commentary 
on Vitruvius, and prepared drawings in illustra- 
tion of the same, which latter were in possession 


of his pupil, Francesco da Siena, at the time | 


Vasari wrote his life. 

We now arrive at the greatest, as well as the 
last and crowning work of Peruzzi, the pyramidion 
of his fame—the celebrated Palazzo Massimi. 

In the fifteenth century the illustrious family 
of Massimi possessed in the central quarter of 
Rome a spacious residence, situate in the Strada 
Pontificia (now known as San Pantaleo, from the 
name of the neighbouring church). There was 
nothing, however, remarkable in the building to 
excite attention, but there was one noble recollec- 
tion attached to the residence :—in 1445 Pietro 
Massimi established a printing-press, and produced 
the first specimens of typography that appeared 
in the Eternal City. The editions which issued 
from this press are still known under the title 
“In Domo Petri de Maximis.” Domenico, the 
son of Pietro, inherited this property. At the 
sack of Rome in 1527 (an event which I have 


already referred to), the mansion of the Massimi | 


family was pillaged and burnt. After this fearful 
calamity, and when Rome was free from the horde 
of invaders, who for nine long months occupied 
the city, Domenico Massimi died, leaving his 
estate to his three sons, Pietro, Angelo, and Luca, 
who being desirous of restoring the family man- 
sion, consulted Peruzzi, and commissioned him to 
furnish plans for the new building. 

The palaces of the two brothers, Pietro and 
Angelo, were adjoining to each other, but that of 
the third brother, Luca, was on the opposite side 
of the Strada Pantaleo. Peruzzi had great diffi- 





* Milizia says he arrived at Siena ‘‘nudo come nacque.” 


culties to contend with, in the arrangement of his 
plans, to accommodate them to the old founda- 
tions, in order to observe the requisite economy 
imposed upon him by his employers. Pietro 
Massimi, being the eldest brother, was the pos- 
sessor of the larger of the two palaces ; and as the 
family were originally designated by the title of 
“Del Portico” (afterwards changed to that of 
“ Delle Colonne”), Peruzzi considered it impera- 
tive upon him to embrace a portico in his design, 
and Le Tarouilly, who by some great good 
fortune became possessed of many of the original 
drawings of these palaces, is thus enabled to give 





us much interesting detail, which I regret the 
| limits of this paper will not allow me to in- 
| troduce. 

In the noble volumes of “ Les Edifices de Roine 

| Moderne” no less than twenty-four plates, with 
| several pages of letter-press, are devoted to the 
Massimi Palaces; and the author has evidently 
| worked con amore upon these chefe-d’aurre of his 
favourite architect. The result is alike honour- 
able to the master mind of the artist who designed 
the work, as it is to the care and labour of the 
| illustrator; and it is in some measure consolatory 
to find that poor Baldassare, who was the victim 
of misfortunes during his life-time, has had full 
justice done to his finest works, and that, not- 
withstanding three eenturies have elapsed since 
their construction, fey are now presented to us 
in their full beawty by the exquisite plates and 
|acecurate descriptioms of his warmest @dinirer, Le 
Tarouilly. 

The architect to the Massimi Palaces, in the 
adaptation of hisjphan to the limited and perplex- 
ing site, and the obligation to preserve existing 
foundations, under injudicious notions of econoniy, 
had no common @ifficulties to contend with; but 
the genius and invention of Baldassare overcame 
all obstacles. The curved line of the frontage, 

| which would hawe becn to many a pons asinorum, 
| was rendered by him a pons triumphalis. 

| <A detailed description of these two palaces 
would occupy more time tham the prescribed 
limits of this paper will allow; but I am well 
reconciled to dispensing with itjas a glance at Le 
Tarouilly’s plates will convey a far better im- 
pression of the works than the most elaborate 
accounts I could prepare. 

Many of the Roman palaces ave upon a larger 
scale than this, and are more imposing in their 
exterior architecture; but I doubt whether for 
beauty and grace of ornamentation @ny can com- 
pare with the Massiwi. 

The strict injunctions to economize prevented 
Peruzzi from employing any expensive or rare 
materials ; for, with the exception of two marble 
colwams only, in the loggia of the Piano Nobile, 
the construction is of Travertine stone, of brick- 
work faced with stucco, and of wood. This example 
| is cited esa lesson of economy ; and when we con- 
sider that the exquisite enrichments derive all 


| 





|their beauty and elegance from the masterly | 
without any aid from | 


|design and execution, 
expensive materials or costly adjuncts, we may 
well join in the homage that has been bestowed 
upon Peruzzi by French architects. 

I have already had occasion to remark that 
more than three centuries have elapsed from the 
period of building the Massimi Palace to the time 
when Le Tarouilly was engaged in carefully 
measuring and taking note of every portion still 
remaining; and, at the date of his labours, some 
thirty-five years since, when I had the gratification 
of being in Rome, the Massimi was generally in a 
fair state of preservation; but I am grieved to say 
that it now no longer remains so, for my excellent 
friend and our esteemed brother Fellow, Mr. John 
Davies, who last year made a pilgrimage to Italy, 
and revisited the scenes of his early studies, after 
an interval of some thirty-seven years, thus 
describes the present state of the palace: ‘* When 
I was in Rome, in October last, I went all over the 
Massimi, and was grieved to see the shameful 
state in which it was, the beautiful open vestibule 
and ceiling next the street falling to pieces.” 

Le Tarouilly concludes his notice of Peruzzi in 
these terms: “It was about the year 1532 that 
| Peruzzi commenced the Massimi palaces, and at that 
| period he was in the full energy of his talents. 
| The taste and infinite variety he has displayed in 
the ornamentation are a proof how well he accom- 
plished the work studied by him in the most minute 
details; but soon his health underwent a sad 
change. Intense anxiety and continued fatigue un- 
dermined his constitution ; and it is even said that 
poison, administered to him by some unworthy 
rival, anxious to succeed him as architect to St. 


laborious.” 





Peter’s, cut short a life so well occupied and so| 
The probability of his having been | 
poisoned is also mentioned by Vasari; but let us 


hope for the honour of our profession that the 
suspicion was not well founded, and at all events 
that it was not the work of any rival architect. 
During Peruzzi’s last illness Pope Paul III. sent 
him 100 seudi by the hands of Giacomo Melighi, 
accountant of San Pietro, accompanied with the 
most friendly offers and promises ; but the illness 
of Baldassare increased, the offers of his holiness 
arrived too late, and poor Peruzzi died in 1536, at 
the age of fifty-five, in a state bordering upon 
misery. We cannot be altogether surprised at this 
melancholy termination, for he bad to labour fora 
numerous family, and his income was never pro- 
_ portionate to his merits, or hisservices. Accord- 
ing to Vasari, the rich personages who profited by 
his talents took advantage of the gentleness of 
his character, his modesty, and extreme reserve, 
and they thought less of recompensing the artist, 
than they did of praising his works. 

As in the case of Raffaelle, Peruzzi terminated 
his career by his chef-d’eucre, which he left in- 
complete; but, with much resemblance in their 
character, and in the nature of their talent, their 
fate was far different. Raffaelle lived in opulence, 
beloved, esteemed, and in the enjoyment of all his 
glory: Peruzzi, on the contrary, never gained a 
comfortable subsistence. His labours, although 
acknowledged, neither obtained favour nor ap- 
plause, and this unjust coldness of his own age has 
been in a great measure perpetuated. His name 
has never become popular, and is but little known 
excepting by those interested in the study of 
architecture. How is it then that he has not 
become illustrious ? for he was at the same time a 
great painter and a skilful and sublime architect. 
Such are the unjust ways of blind Portune and the 

| capricionsness of Fame! 

Peruzzi’s most distinguished pupil was Sebastiano 
Serlio, who was twenty years of age at the time of 
the lamentable death of his unfortunate master. 

|Serlio remained in Italy three years after this 
}event, and then proceeded to France, where he 
lexecuted, together with Pierre Lescot, Jean 
| Bullant, and Philibert Delorme(all worthy students 
jof the same school) some of the finest works in 
jarchitecture that Franee possesses of that period ; 
| and it is I believe principally owing to the careful 
study of the works of such master minds as 
Vignola, Peruzzi, and their disciples, that the 
French arehitects have acquired that exquisite 
‘taste in @fmamentation so prominent in ali their 
works. Jt is to the same pure sources that I 
| would most-earmestly entreat the students of our 
|own country to have recourse, lesking forward to 
receive the gratefal tribute to talent by their 
brother architects, @ in the distimguished instance 
we have had before us this evenimy, rather than 
being deterred by reflecting on the misfortunes 
sometimes attendant upon genius,@s in the case 
of poor Baldassare Peruzzi.* 





SEA-WALIA, 
From time to time we hear of the sea encroach- 


ing upon some portion of the coast of our little 
kingdom of Great Britain. In these inroads 
upon territory landowners are not the only, 


though perhaps the chief, sufferers. <A few 
months since there appeared in the 
an account of such a sea invasion at Dunwich, 
in Suffolk, in which it was stated that the *ca 
has nearly exterminated the place, and that within 
the last two years it has earried of acres 

the beach. Although it is no less true that this 
is compensated by the recession of the sea in 
other portions of our coast, whether the loss and 
gain are equal is a matter somewhat doubtful. 
Even were it so, it would be highly desirable and 
important that we should stop the ravages of the 
sea if possible, and increase the size and extent of 
our country, and thus gradually also add to our 
dominions. The possibility of this, although 
necessitating without doubt an immense expen- 
diture of money, and perhaps also requiring a cen- 
tury or two for its accomplishment, would be of 


Buiucer 


vast benefit to our descendants, and can be proved 
* Chronological table taken from Le Taronilly’s wor 
Names. Date of Birth. Death. Country. 
Alberti... .... awe eae 1398... Florence 


.. 1443..1517.. Florence 
.. 1444.. 1514.. Castel Durante 


Sangallo (Giuliano 
Bramante 


Sangallo (Antonia) .. 1470. .1546.. Mugello, near Florence 
Michelangelo ......1474..1564..Capre-e, near Arezzo 
Sansovino .......... 1479.. 1570. . Florence 

Perasai ......0- ... 1481.. 1596.. Accajano, near Siena 
Raffaelle............1483.. 1520. . Urbino 

Giulio Romano...... 1492. . 1545.. Rome 


Near Modcna 
Vicenza 


VigMOle .....0.cce-- 1807. .1573.. 
| Palladio...... veo o 1ST... 1688.. 

From this it would appear that Peruzzi was 26 years 
older than Vignola, and 37 older than Pailadio, 11 years 
younger than Antonio Sangallo, and 7 younger than 
Michelangelo. 
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PULPIT 


to be perfectly practicable. 
what may 
utility, in this respect, by the sea-wall 
Brighton. This was executed in a comparatively 
brief period, and is still, it is believed, as sound 
and strong as when first built, although it has 
stood about twenty years. In those parts of the 
coast where the sea recedes, and thus gives us 
an accession of land, it would amply remunerate 
the outlay, if, after the accumulation of some 
years, a fresh sea-wall were built in advance of 
the original one, to be replaced by others from 
time to time, as the necessity occurred. 


W. D. M. 





PULPIT IN THE CHAPEL AT BLENHEIM. | 
TuIs pulpit is erected in the chapel of the | 
palace at Blenheim, his Grace the Duke of Marl- | 


borough having commenced a complete recasting 
of the whole arrangements. The pulpit has a base 
of rich Devonshire marble, and the whole of the 
upper part is in Staffordshire alabaster, inlaid with 
glass mosaics, and with shafts of red marble. The 
Sculptures are medallions of our Blessed Lord and 
the evangelists. The book-tray is of wrought 
brass, by Skidmore, and the execution of the 
marble and alabaster was by Forsyth. This, with 
stall-work, organ, and painted glass, is now, with 
a very rich reredos, proceeding under the direction 
of Mr. Teulon, of Craig’s-court. 


We have a proof of | 
be done in the way of permanent | 
at | 


LIEN LT ARDS. 


BLENHEIM.——Mrk. 5. 8. 


CHAPEL AT 


PROPOSED SPANISH COMPETITION, 

SEVERAL influential persons in Madrid have 
suggested the propriety of building a church in 
the city, and they have obtained the sanction of 
the royal family todo so. It has been said that 
a competition, open to all countries, will be in- 
vited, and inquiries have already reached us. 
We learn, however, that although there have not 
been wanting some too ready to send in designs, 
the site even has not yet been decided upon, nor 
has anything been finally settled. It may be 
worth mentioning, that all drawings for public 


| buildings in Spain have to be sanctioned by the 


Spanish Royal Academy before being executed. 





FRANCE. 

THE spire at the intersection of the nave and 
transepts of Notre Dame, Paris, is being rebuilt 
from a drawing in the collection of the late M. 
Gilbert, born in 1785, and who died 4th January, 
1858. The original was covered with lead, and 
measured 104 feet from the ridge of the nave to 
the weathercock. M. Gilbert was devoted to 
antiquarian pursuits, and studied the Gothic 
architecture of all periods, having published 
;notes on Notre Dame de Paris, Notre Dame de 
| Chartres, the Cathedral of Amiens, the old Abbey 
of St. Riquier, in Ponthieu, the Church of 
|St. Wolfran d’Abbeville, &e. For many years 


| he was conservateur of Notre Dame de Paris. 
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TrvLon, ARCHITECT. 


The municipal committee of the town of Lille 
adopted, a short time ago, the plans of the 
_alignement of the streets, boulevarts, and public 
squares of the enlarged city. Lille, which covered 
‘only 200 hectares, is to be increased to 500, and 
|the population greatly raised. The project 
jadopted embraces three new “ communes:” four 
| large boulevarts, opening into each other, bear air 
and life to this great centre of industry, where 
space was wanting for the working classes, so 
numerous in the town. In all the public squares 
and thoroughfares sites have been judiciously 
reserved for public edifices and all sorts of monu- 
ments that the city, now becoming an important 
one, can desire. 

The architects De Luys, Partoes, and Dug- 
niolle, all three members of the Royal Com- 
mission of Monuments, arrived in Nivelles a fort- 
night ago, and made a minute inspection of the 
remarkable building St. Jean de Nivelles, re- 
cently struck by lightning. It is difficult, m 
fact, to convey an idea of the terrible shoek to 
which this ancient construction was subjected, and 
which it bore with an ease almost incredible. The 
cupola at the base of the belfry, which was 
destroyed, dates from the eleventh century; and 
visitors are astonished at the immense weight of 
rubbish, of all sorts, that rests upon it. 








CAMBERWELL Park.—The new perk at Cam- 
berwell has been opened. 
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DOVER HAKBOUR OF REFUGE: CONSTRUCTION OF THE PIER.——Messrs. Wacker, Burcrs, anp Cooper, Eneingrrs.* 
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METROPOLITAN TOLLS. 

THE question of the highway tolls in the 
suburban districts of the metropolis has for some 
time past properly attracted a large amount of 
publie attention. 

Parish authorities state that next to the support 
of the poor, the maintenance of the roads is the 
largest and most important charge. In Clerken- 
well parish the cost of the highways has been 
39,819. 13s. 1d. This parish has about twenty 
miles of road to maintain, which had cost during 
the three years ending Christmas last 12,557/.— 
the greater portion of which had been absorbed 
by highways: this is at the rate of more than 
4,000/. per annum. It appears that the number 
of horses kept in this parish amounts to 580, so 
that if, as has been proposed, a tax should be put 
upon the horses of particular parishes for the 
support of the roads, it would require a tax in 
Clerkenwell of more than 7/7. for each horse. 
These 580 horses form but a small portion of the 
horses which use and cause the wear and tear of 
the roads in Clerkenwell. 

The Royal Commissioners have suggested that 
the funds for the repair, &c. of the turnpike roads 
should be levied by a rate over the whole metro- 
politan districts, including those parts of it which 
have no tolls in existence: others propose a tax 
on horses and carriages over the whole district. 
A committee of the Clerkenwell vestry are of 
opinion that each parish should support its own 
roads. For thirty years this parish has made and 
maintained its own roads, and the tax has not 
been particularly complained of by the inha- 
bitants. 

In Islington and other districts, where a large 
portion of the expenses of the highways is defrayed 
by tolls, many of the owners of property, particu- 
larly that which is let for the dwellings of the 
poorer classes, say that already the taxes, including 
that for metropolitan improvements, are so high, 
that the increased burder. of the roads would, 
without increase of rent, te away the small profit 
derived by the holders of this description of pro- 
perty. 

A very considerable portion of the London tolls 
is paid by omnibuses and the drays of the large 
brewers; and it is argued that if the tolls are 
abolished, and the expense of them levied on rents 
and property, the public will not derive advantage 
from cheaper fares or other matters. 

The 9,000 or 10,000 cabs which daily and nightly 
roll along the metropolitan streets have evidently 
a great effect upon the roadways, and yet over the 
chief parts of the metropolis, where the tolls have 
been abolished, no revenue is derived from them 
for local purposes, although a very large sum is 
gathered from this source which goes into the 
national treasury. Considering that the Parlia- 
ment has refused to assist the metropolis in those 
improvements which the present condition of this 
great capital of the country requires, it is but 
just that the revenue derived from cabs should 
be applied towards the maintenance of the roads 
or other necessary matters. 

The license duty on cabs, a general road-tax on 
omnibuses, drays, carts, carriages, and horses, would 
produce a considerable sum, which would mate- 
rially lessen the rates for the public roads, It 
would, however, be but fair that this should be 
divided in proportions equal to extent, Xe. of all 
parishes. 

It is plain that the highway tolls of this 
bustling metropolis cannot be much longer borne 
with, and it therefore becomes necessary to con- 
sider how the abolition can be carried out without 
too much pressing on interests which are at the 
present time suffering. 





THE SANITARY INSPECTION OF 
DWELLINGS. 

THE reports which are from time to time made 
by officers of health confirm all that we have said 
for years, and show the necessity that exists for 
increased legal powers to prevent the destruction 
of health and the spread of vice and immorality. 


|a certain amount of rent, and the jealousy of the 


poor as to undue interference, make it a matter of 
some delicacy, even to introduce measures which 
would be of undoubted benefit. The necessity 
for interference, however, is increasing. 

Crowds of Irish and others, who have been 
accustomed to crowd together, have been driven 
to oceupy parts of houses totally unfit for the 
purpose ; and even parts of rooms are sublet. 

From time to time we have noticed with satis- 
faction the manner in which the section of the 
police who are entrusted with the management of 
the licensed lodging-houses perform that duty. 
We have found them patient, civil, and intelligent 
in the discharge of their duties; and the effect of 
this supervision is shown by the cleanliness and 
improved order which are now seen in those 
places, and the marked decrease of fever and 
other similar diseases. 

The reports of the officers show, however, that 
there are in houses over which the law gives at 
present no power of interference arrangements 
which render both good health and a proper 
average of life or morality almost impossible ; 
and that the power of stopping overcrowding, 
which is practised to a dangerous extent, is 
needed. 

It would be advantageous to distinguish the 
sanitary police of the metropolis by some mark 
which would show their mission. This would 
prevent the unpleasant feeling which is caused in 
some neighbourhoods by the visits of policemen, 
who are supposed to make calls only in connection 
with crime. 

The City Officer of Health, in his last report, 
urges the necessity of attention to an important 
question to which we have frequently directed 
attention, viz. the need of providing dead-houses, 
properly situated, for the reception of the remains 
of unknown and houseless persons previously to 
interment. After mentioning that several of the 
dead-houses along the margin of the river, to 
which bodies in a state of decomposition are con- 
veyed until they can be claimed on an inquest 
held, are situated close to the windows of dwelling- 
houses and in other improper places, Dr. Letheby 
remarks thet, by the Sewers Act and the Burials 
Act, 1852, power is given to provide a dead-house 
for the reception of such bodies, “‘and I cannot 
but think that the exercise of your power would 
be conducive to public decency and public comfort. 
A convenient locality might be chosen for a dead- 
house that should not only receive the bodies that 
are found in the highways of the City, but should 
also afford accommodation to the poor, by giving 
them an opportunity of removing the dead from 
the midst of the living. At all times this is a 
matter of consequence, but in times of pestilence 
it cannot be too much overrated.” 





THE ROYAL ALBERT BRIDGE, SALTASH. 

Tur Albert Bridge, which has been formally 
opened by the Prince Consort, is on the Cornwall 
Railway, and must be placed amongst the most 
remarkable achievements of engineering skill. It 
consists of nineteen spans. Seventeen of these 
spans are wider than the widest arches of West- 
minster-bridge, while two, resting on a cast-iron 
pier of four columns, cross the whole stream of the 
Tamar, at a leap of upwards of 900 feet, or a 
greater distance than the breadth of the Thames 
at Westminster. The total length of the strue- 
ture from end to end, is 2,240 feet. Its greatest 
width, as formed only for a single pair of rails, is 
30 feet at basement, its height from foundation 
to suminit no less than 260 feet, or more than 
50 feet higher than the monument. 

Mr. Brunel was, unfortunately, not able to be 
present. ‘Mr. Brereton, the resident engineer, 
supplied his place. The Times gives a very full 


laecount of the structure, and from that we take 


The law now orders and allows the visitation of | 


admitted lodging-houses, which are set apart for 
the reception of a large number of persons of 
limited means. There are, however, as we have 
before mentioned, dwellings which are sublet in 
many instances, each room to a separate family, 
over which no control is exercised. In an amount 


of space which is not sufficient for the wholesome | rest, that all the pressure and vibration comes, 
accommodation of three persons, seven, eight,| and for this was required a tower of such pro- 
nine, and more, are nightly lodged, without the} portions that nothing short of the solid rock itself 


separation of the sexes. 


We know the difficulty there is in dealing with | was a matter of no ordinary difficulty, inasmuch as 
The poverty, and sometimes other | some 70 feet of sea water, with 20 feet of mud and 
causes, which make it impossible to pay more than | concrete gravel, lay between Mr. Brunel and the 


this evil. 


|great spans crossing the river. 


the following particulars :—The seventeen smaller 
spans consist of massive double columns of solid 
masonry, 11 feet square, with wrought-iron longi- 
tudinal beams of boiler plate, to carry the road- 
way on either side. The main stone piers are at 
the water’s edge, and support the ends of the 
These two of | 
course are of the most solid kind. Each is of} 
granite, 29 feet wide by 17 feet thick, and no less | 


ithan 190 feet from foundation to summit. It | 


| 


is, however, on the main pier, in the centre | 
of the river, on which both the great spans | 


would suffice for its foundation. But to reach this 





| the inch. 
together by wrought-iron trusses to each other. - 


315 





stone on which he wished to build. A cofferdam 
for such a depth and in such a tideway, was out of 
the question ; yet, by a most ingenious application 
of the coffer-dam principle, what seemed an 


|insuperable obstacle was at last overcome. An 


immense wrought-iron cylinder of boiler-plate, 
100 feet high and 37 feet in diameter, and weigh- 
ing upwards of 300 tons, was made and sunk 
exactly on the spot whence the masonry was to 
rise. From this the water was pumped out and 
air forced in; the men descended, and working as 
in a gigantic diving-bell at the bottom of the 
river, cleared out the mud and gravel until the 
rock was reached and hewn into form to support 
the cylinder evenly all round. Powerful steam 
air-pumps were necessary to keep the labourers 
supplied below, and, as a matter of course, they 
worked at an atmospheric pressure of upwards of 
351b. to the inch. On this massive pile, built in 
the cylinder, the iron columns for the centre pier 
are raised. Until these ponderous masses were 
cast, metal works of such dimensions were seldom 
dreamt of. There are four octagon columns, 10 
feet in diameter and 100 feet high. Each stands 
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10 feet apart from the other in the centre 
of the granite, forming a square of about 
30 feet, and all bound together with a massive 
lattice-work of wrought iron, which checks 
ma and vrevents any lateral thrust 
Vioratvion, and pre vents any iaterai irust. 
The weight of each column is 150 tons, each 
being cast in 6-feet joints, 2 inches thick, 


and supported inside with powerful ribs and 
angle irons. The great spans, each end of which 
rests on two of these columns, may be best de- 
scribed as being made on the principle of a double 
bow. The lower bow is of chains, carrying the 
roadway; the upper is a tube of wrought iron, to 
whieh the lower is attached by powerful supports. 
Thus a great weight on the lower bow only tends 
to give additional support by straightening the 
upper, and vice veisd: each, in fact, counteracts 
he effect of the other, so that there is no lateral 
thrust from either side, an indispensable requisite 
where no buttresses could be erected to resist it. 
Each arched tube is elliptical in form, being 12 
feet by 17 feet, and both are made throughout 
of inch boiler-plate. At intervals of 20 feet 
the insides are wrought-iron diaphragms, with 
tie-rods and angle-irons throughout their entire 
length. The curve of the arched tube is 28 feet, 
and the tension chains of the lower bow are of 
course the same. The double chains are exactly 
similar in principle to those of an ordinary sus- 
pension-bridge, only, instead of each link being 
composed of seven and eight bars, those at Saltash 
are of fourteen and fifteen bars, each bar being 
1 inch thick and 6 inches broad, and each link 
having been tested with a strain of four tons to 
3oth the chains and tubes are bound 





The spans before being lifted were tested with a 
rhe spans before being 

strain (including their own weight) of 2,300 tons. 
When the whole bridge takes its bearing, the pres- 
sure on the centre pier foundation will be more than 
eight tons to the foot. The total quantity of 
wrought iron used has been 2,700 tons; of cast 
iron, 1,300 tons ; of masonry and brickwork, 17,000 
cubic yards; and about 14,000 cubic feet of 
timber. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Av a general meeting of the members held om 
the 2nd of May, the following were elected office- 
bearers for the year eusuing :—President, Earl 
de Grey. Vice-presidents, Messrs. H. Ashton, 
R. C. Hussey, and George Godwin. Honorary 
Secretaries, Messrs. C. C. Nelson and T. H. Lewis. 
Honorary Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, 
Mr. T. C. Penrose. Ordinary Members of Council, 
Messrs. F. J. Francis, G. Morgan, W. W. Pocock, 
F. W. Porter, R. L. Roumieu, J. P. St. Aubyn, 
J. H. Stevens, 8S. S. Teulon, G. Vulliamy, G. B. 

> > . 
Williams. Treasurer, Sir W. R. Farquhar, bart. 
Honorary Solicitor, Mr. W. L. Donaldson. Anudi- 
tors, Fellow Mr. J. Tarring; Associate Mr. A. H. 
Morant. 

Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, in resigning the office of 
honorary secretary, has addressed a letter to the 
members of the Institute, wherein he says,— 

“In announcing the fact of my retirement, I desire to 
express, to each one alike and to all of the members of 
the Institute, my gratitude for the kindness and courtesy, 
the support and forbearance, with which my humble 
endeavours to be useful have been invariably received. 

For my late colleagues, to whose long and arduous 
labours my comparative inaction has offered but a poor 
contrast, I shall ever cherish sentiments of the warmest 
regard and esteem,—sentiments in which I may, I do not 
doubt, confidently reckon upon the sympathy of all well- 
wishers to the Royal Institute of British Architects, than 


whom none can be more zealous than is—Dear Sir, yours. 
truly, M, Diesy Wyatt.” 
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The zeal, ability, and good-will with which | Institute, as at present constituted, does not and oe 
To “Be : 6 sent the whole profession, I think the fact that other 

Mr. W yatt has discharged the duties of the office architectural societies have been organized within the 
for the last three years will be admitted with | last few years, with kindred objects in view to those of 
feelings of thankfulness by all who have been con- | the Institute, but independent of, and in a more or less 


i ; : : | degree antagonistic to, that body, is pretty good proof of 
nected with the Institute during that time. Let a gettin anne = a wr tees daleeg Fa coumicte, the 
us say the same thing of one who has worked even | architectural Association and the Architectural Exhibi- 
longer in the same capacity, and still consents to | tion. Now both of these Societies, by their formation, 
do so,—Mr. C.C. Nelson. Mr. Nelson devotes an | and more particularly by the success with which the 


: ‘ * | efforts of each have been attended, sufficiently prove 
amount of time and labour to the duties of the | that there existed a necessity for their being established, 


office which could not be expected from any | and that they supplied a want of the profession which the 
honorary officer. promoters of each Society clearly saw existed, but which 
the Institute, although it was certainly its duty to do so, 

— failed to recognize. And I may remark further, that I 
know (having been actively connected with both) that the 








THE CHARTER AND BY-LAWS OF THE_ promoters of each Society felt that it was next to impos- 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH | sible to carry out the objects contemplated by either 


| within the Institute; and although I should be sorry to 


as principals, or simply engaged in the study of archi-. 
tecture, wishing to become Fellows, shall, before becoming 
eligible for election as such, undergo an examination as to 
their qualifications, before a board of examiners, to be 
appointed by the council for the purpose.) 

That the class of Honorary Fellows be admitted as 
members of the Institute on the terms and conditions as 
determined by the present charter and by-laws. 

That the existing class of students be preserved. 

That, from the present time, it shall be obligatory for 
all persons engaged in the study of architecture, now 
under twenty-one years of age, to belong to it for at least 
two years before they shail be eligible for election as 
Fellows. 

That all students, in addition to furnishing the recom- 
mendation of two Fellows, shall undergo an examination 
as to their qualifications before they shall be eligible for 
nomination and election as Fellows. 

That the several forms for the admission of members 
set forth in the present by-laws of the Institute be 





ARCHITECTS. | say that the societies] mentioned were established in a 
A LETTER on the above subject has been ig of rey wid Ao Institute, still 1 do —_— > — 
. . he ; .(’ Nale that it was from the strong conviction on the part of the) 
addressed by Mr. Charles Gray to Mr. C.¢ - Nelson, promoters of both the Association and the Exhibition, | 
honorary secretary of the Royal Institute of | that the management of the Institute was of too exclusive 
British Architects, and at the request of the writer | 4 one ggred ever — oe =~ — ~ — body | 
e is . P H Pp 2 ‘way | COrdially to act with them, if they were officially con- | 
we publish the material part of it. M r. Gray, | nected with it, that led to the establishment of both as | 
after pointing out that he considers the time has independent societies. | 
arrived for a revision of the charter and laws of, It is useless now to contend, as it was urged at the | 
the Institute. and that he desires to obtain a time of the formation of the Association, that the students’ | 
pyisi f the existi laws of the Insti class of the Institute, or at least the students’ and Asso- | 
revision of the existing laws of the Institute, to ciates’ class combined, amply provided all that the Asso- | 
be carried out under the auspices and with the ciation promised to supply ; and that the existence of an | 
full concurrence of the members themselves, independent society, such as the Association became, was 
eng scm unnecessary, and only tended to foster a spirit of rivalry 
ee eal between the elder and younger members of the profession. | 
It is not, however, my object now to enter upon an | 
apology for the Association, to weary you with a history | 
of it; but I cannot help comparing the small amount of | 
benefit conferred on the younger members of the profes- | 
sion by the Institute, by its students’ and Associates’ 
class, and the advantages which have accrued to them 
through the instrumentality of the Association: and I 
will venture to say, that while it would be a difficult 
| matter to find half-a-dozen young men who, as students, 
Firstly, then, I imagine it to be the invidious, and, to , °Y¢™ obtained any substantial benefits from the former in 
my mind, unfair distinction which is so rigidly preserved | the way of advancing them in their studies; you will, 
in the management of the Institute between the two | ©” the other hand, rarely meet with @ young architect 
principal classes of its members,—the Fellows and Asso. | W20 has belonged to the Association but would readily 
ciates ; and the fact that the class of Fellows monopolize | admit, if questioned, that it is to the benefits he derived 
the management of the Institute to the total exclusion of | When _& Student by attending the class of design of the | 
that of the Associates, is in my opinion a very reasonable | Association, and the opportunities afforded him there for | 
ground of complaint against the Institute, as it at present | the free and unrestrained discussion of all subjects con- 
exists. Now both these classes, be it remembered, are P¢cted with our art, that he is to a considerable extent at 
composed chiefly of practising’ architects the list of least indebted for much of the knowledge he has attained, 
members for the present year shows that three-fourths of | #P&rt from his private studies. eee 
the class of Associates are practising architects), of men | I have referred also to the Architectural Exhibition, and 
who, outside the walls of the Institute, in matters of | tthe fact that that society, like the Association, was 
ordinary business and in the management of other established, and has been conducted ever since, quite 
societies connected with our profession, meet and vote | dependent of the control of the Institute. Now, surely | 
totally irrespective of their degrees of membership in the it was the province of that body, as the leading society of | 
Institute, on terms of the most perfect equality, and that | te Profession and with funds at its command, to have 
too without a question being asked. F | taken the initiative in the establishment of such an im- 
To give a practical illustration of this, T will mention | Portant undertaking as the Exhibition ; but instead of 
acircumstance in my own knowledge, of a matter of | 40ing So, it was content to leave the matter entircly in 
business in dispute between two architects, both Fellows | t¢ hands of the junior society (for the credit of the first 
of the Institute, and recently referred by them to arbi- step towards the establishment of the Exhibition is wholly 
trators ; and as if to furnish me with about as good an | 1¥¢ to the Association), and never, to my knowledge, 
argument as possible to establish my case, the two archi- | afforded the slightest assistance to the scheme, either by 
tects in question agreed to appoiut a third as arbitrator contributions to its funds, or by the offer of co-operation | 
between them (and I presume it was done deliberately), | at the time when such assistance was most needed, and 
who, although he is to decide the matter in dispute would have been in a corresponding degree appreciated : 
between them, is himself only an Associate, and con- | /@ Short, until the success of the Exhibition became a 
sequently, if the present constitution be a proper one, | certainty, and it was no longer possible or prudent to 
occupies only a subordinate position in his profession to | ignore the existence of it, the Institute studiously avoided 
these two architects, upon whose conflicting opinions | Tecos™izing it, and it is not without significance that up 
he is deputed by their mutual consent to deliver a binding | rs ag very time it has never officially contributed to its 
judgment. | funds. 
Now could anything be more absurd than the case] Further, when the Institute has taken in hand with 
have cited? (and I presume it is not an isolated one), for | #PParent goodwill the consideration of questions affecting 
here we have two architects occupying the rank of | té¢ general interests of the profession, it has somehow or 
Fellows within the Institute, deliberately deferring to the | Other been singularly unfortunate in its treatment of | 
judgment of another architect, who only possesses the them, and its deliberations have been singularly barren of 
subordinate rank of Associate within that body, and who | Tesults ; and for the good that has ever accrued from the 
by the laws is actually excluded from voting upon the cogitations of the Institute upon such matters, the mem- 
simple question of an adjournment of its meetings (see bers of that body might as well have left the consideration 
the caution to Associates given by the chairman at a Ofthemalone. Take, for example, the subject of archi- 
recent meeting of the Institute, as reported). tectnral competitions and the diploma question: upon 
The gist of my complaint is, then, that the younger men | both of these subjects the members have sat in solemn 
of the profession (and [, as one of them, address myselfto CONClave, and have attempted (sincerely, it is to be pre- 
you)—those who are represented by the Associates of the | S¥med) to find a satisfactory solution to the difficulties 
Institute—have not within that body the position and pri- each case presented, but with what results it is needless 
vileges which rightfully belong to them, and by the charter | 20W to dilate upon: suffice it to say, that both questions 
are kept in too subordinate a position, ever to expect | are now about as far from practical solution as when the 
them heartily to co-operate in promoting any scheme cal. Institute first took them in hand. Now surely, if your 
culated to advance its interests as at present constituted ; | society did fairly represent the profession as it ought to 
and, in writing to you thus, I know that I accurately ex. do, the very least that could be expected from it is that it 
press the sentiments of many of the Associates of the | Should be able authoritatively to solve such simple ques- 
institute with whom I am acquainted ; while, on the other | tions as these, and be able, when so deciding them, to 
hand, I know that there are others—and they arenot a few— | secure the hearty concurrence of all the members of the 
who purposely decline to connect themselves with that | Profession. i a2 é é 
body at all, considering, and justly so, that, as practising | This brings me to describe in detail the alterations I | 
architects, or fully qualified to act as such, they would lose | have to propose in the existing laws of the Institute, with 
caste if they juined the Institute in the subordinate capa. | the view of rendering it worthy the position it ought to 
city of Associates, the charter debarring them from claim- | 0CCUPY 4s the incorporated society of our profession :— 
ing the advantages and privileges of fuil membership. j Name. } 
Now there would be no great objection to the existing | That the existing name of ‘The Royal Institute of | 
arrangement of degrees of membership in the Institute, | British Architects” be retained. 
if the distinction could be maintained on a guaranteed Y hy b 
claim of superiority of the one class over the other; but Classes of Members. 
when it is notorious that the only additional qualification | That the class of Associates be abolished, and all the 
required to become a Fellow of the Institute, instead of | DY-!4WS and regulations relating to this class of members 
an Associate, is that he shall have been engaged as a be repealed. ; i 
principal for at least seven years, and the payment of an | That the Institute of British Architects shall for the 
increased subscription (which, by the way, is often a tax | fture consist of only two classes of members, to be 
on the usually poor purses of our bretliren), it appears | respectively called Fellows and Honorary Fellows. 
to me monstrously unjust to deny to another member of | _ ‘Note, That the class of Fellows, when re-organized, shall 
the profession, less fortunate, perhaps, in being unable to | &™°Y ail the privileges and advantages now possessed by | 
provide the requisite pecuniary qualification, but not | ¢ Present class of Fellows.) 
necessarily less qualified as an architect, equal rank Qualification of Members. 
among his compeers, simply because he has only a narrow That all the members of the class of Associates shall be 
balance at his banker’s, or has not had the good luck to | eligible as Fellows without re-election. } 
raven st to mount a brass plate on his door, dubbing That all persons engaged in the practice of architecture | 
ogee ie puma and surveyor for seven years. For, after | as principals, on the recommendation of two Fellows, shall 
ree Reser Gaines rod: strong point in my case, it is good | be eligible for election as Fellows. : 
me ts 4 - connections and property,—that has, That all other persons engaged in the study of archi- 
necessary thor he hod wore tad do with providing the | tecture for at least seven years, and having attained the 
pre < ao oo aX provi ~ - the charter for an | age of twenty-four years, on the recommendation ot two 
ie eden Boas - ~# _ of Fellow above that of Fellows shall be eligible for election as Fellows. 
Ani ae ~ “ne g else. : (Note. That, after one year from the present date, all 
then, again, in support of my assertion that the | persons, whether engaged in the practice of architecture 


But, before I proceed to describe in detail the altera- 
tions which I have to suggest should be mate in the 
existing laws of the Institute, I presume that you will, to 
@ certain extent at least, deem it incumbent upon me 
to show cause, as the lawyers have it, upon what grounds 
i form the opinion that a modification of the existing 
laws of the Institute is necessary, and how that body, 
with its present constitution, fails fairly to represent all 
classes of the architectural profession. 

















modified so as to accord with the amended laws, 

That, from the Ist of November, 1860, no person shall 
be eligible for election as Fellow, on any pretence what- 
ever, unless he has previously passed an examination before 
the Board of Examiners as to his qualifications to practise 
as an architect. 

The Council. 

The Council of the Institute shall, besides a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, and two Secretaries, consist of 
fifteen other members of the class of Fellows. 

Contributions of Members. 

That the contribution of each Fellow, residing or prac- 
tising in London, or within ten miles of the General 
Post-office, be two guineas for admission, and two guineas 
for annual subscription; or he may, on his entrance, com- 
pound for his contributions by the payment of twenty 
guineas. 

Each Fellow residing or practising at a greater distance 
than ten miles from the General Post-office shall pay two 
guineas for admission, and one guinea for annual sub- 
scription, or he may, at his entrance, compound for his 
contributions, by the payment of ten guineas ; provided 
always that should a member, after having paid, by com- 
position, practise or come to reside in the London dis- 
trict, he shall pay such additional sum as shall make np 
the same amount as he would have to pay as a composition 
in the event of his having been resident or practising in 
London at the time of his election; and if he should not 
have compounded for his annual contributions, he shall 
pay the annual subscription of two guineas as a London 
member. 

That the contribution of each student shall be half a 
guinea per annum, 

That all other by-laws of the Institute as to the 
council, officers, property of the Institute, meetings, 
altering of by-laws, committees’ adjudication of medals 
and premiums, donations and bequests, remain in force 
as at present. 

Having described to you in detail the alterations which 
I suggest should be made in the charter and by-laws of 
the Institute, I will conclude my letter to you by brietiy 
showing the advantages I imagine will accrue to the pro- 
fession and to the Institute by the adoption of my pro- 
posals. Firstly, then, by the abolition of the class of 
Associates, aud reducing the members to one uniform 
class, an opportunity will be afforded for materially 
increasing the list of members; and I imagine it may 
be reasonably anticipated that every architect now pr \c- 
tising as a principal, and every other member of the pro- 
fession eligible as such, will at once qualify as a Fellow, 
and, instead of the 300 members of all grades of the pro- 
fession now belonging to the Institute, the roll of members 
will be increased at least three-fold; and that limiting 
the time to one year for all eligible members of the pro- 
fession to qualify as Fellows, without examination, will 
insure the immediate rise in the number of members I 
anticipate. And although I am not unmindful of the 
danger of indiscriminately admitting persons to respon- 
sible membership, still I think that, by taking the pre- 
caution to require the recommendation of two Fellows 
before a new member can be eligible for election, no very 
great injury need be apprehended; and the evil, if any 


should result, would be amply compensated for in the 


fact, that after a very limited period, an examination as to 
qualification would be an additional guarantee to the 
mere personal recommendation of two fellows for admis- 
sion to membership. And I venture to think that the In- 
stitute, becoming a society to which it will be morally, if 
not legally compulsory, for all architects to belong ‘and, 
as a condition of membership, an examination as to quali- 
fication becoming necessary), a very close approximation 
to a solution of the diploma question will be attained ; 
and also, by gaining as members the whole profes- 
sion,—as I imagine, with trifling exceptions, the whole 
profession will give in their adhesion,—the Institute will, 
with comparative ease, be able to legislate authoritatively 
upon many questions which now agitate the architectural 
world, and which they are now powerless to solve; and 
from the fact that all classes of the profession will in a 
greater or less degree have a voice in the discussions of 
the Institute, that body will be able to insure respect 
to its decisions. I think, also, that by increasing the 
number of members sufficiently to admit with safety a 
reduction of the subscription of members by one-half 
without decreasing materiaily, if at all, the total receipts 
of the society, which are apparently more than sufficient 
for present purposes, a substantial benefit will be 
secured. e * * C. Gray. 





PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 

On Wednesday, the 27th April, the parish 
church was re-opened, after having undergone a 
refitting and restoration in the interior. The 
galleries with which it was crowded have been re- 
moved, the tower at the west end has had its fine 
arch re-opened, and the chancel, which the 
arrangements of the last alterations had shut off 
from the church, by erecting a pulpit, with huge 
“parabolic” sounding-board, like a fan, in the 
centre of the chancel arch, has again been united 
to the church. The new seating is of deal, stained. 
The pulpit and desk are of oak, with a stone base 
to the former. The chancel is paved with Min- 


ton’s tiles. Within the communion rail, a pattern , 


has been devised, to allude to the words of the 
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84th Psalm, “The sparrow hath found her an 
house, and the swallow a nest, where she may lay 
her‘young; even Thy altars, O Lord of Hosts.” | 
The masonry throughout has been cleaned from 
the many coats of whitewash, and the result has 
has been to give a dignity to the church which | 
few could have discerned in its late dress. Some 
good stained glass, by Messrs. Laversand Barrand, 
of London, has been placed in the triplet window, 
in the east end of the chancel; and another smal! 
stained glass window, the gift of a friend, has also 
been placed in the church. Accommodation is | 
now afforded for about 500 persons. The cost of 
the works has been about 700/. including the 
stained glass. The work has been very satisfac- | 
torily executed by Mr. Bushby, of Littlehampton. | 
Mr. Gordon M. Hills, of London, is the architect. | 
The organ has been successfully converted to a | 
finger-organ, and enlarged by Mr. Cobby, of | 
Bognor, and now stands on the floor, at the side | 
of the chancel. 

This concludes a series of works undertaken by | 
the Rev. W. Sinclair, the rector, in this parish. 
Within two years a school for 120 children, with a | 
master’s residence, has been erected in the village, 
at a cost of about 1,000/. ; and two schools, in out- 
lying hamlets, at a cost of 5007. and 350/. All 
these are in full operation, and the two last are | 
used for divine service once on the Sunday. They 
have been executed by Mr. Dewdney, of Horsham, 
and Mr. Hollish, of Pulborough, under the same 
architect as the church. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
PROPOSED APPLICATION TO PARLIAMENT FOR 
WAYS AND MEANS. 

THE chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Mr. Thwaites, has issued a printed circular 
to the metropolitan Members of Parliament and 

others, of which the following is an abstract :— 

Finding it either impracticable, or an undue 
aggravation of the existing burdens of the rate- | 
payers, to raise, by means of direct rates, imposed 
chiefly on house property, the sums required for | 
effecting the extensive public works demanded by | 
the requirements of the metropolis, the Board | 
deem it their duty to bring their claims under the 
notice of the Government and of Parliament, 
praying for that addition to their pecuniary 
resources to which they consider themselves justly 
entitled, on behalf of the ratepayers whom they 
represent. 

They propose, first of all, to represent their 
position to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
endeavour to obtain the sanction of Government 
to such measures of relief as in the result may be 
considered just and expedient. 

The estimated net cost of the works ordered by 
the Board and now in progress for the formation 
of new thoroughfares and other objects,—in adidi- 
tion to the main drainage, for which the Board are 
empowered to raise 3,000,000/.—exceeds 500,000/. 
They are also looked to for the disbursement of 
other heavy sums, such as 216,820/. for a park to 
Finsbury. 

A Parliamentary return shows the amount 
levied by rates in 1857, exclusive of certain 
parishes and localities which made no return, to 
have been 1,317,893/7. 12s. 83d. This, however, 
does not include the main drainage rate of 3d. in 
the pound, and the total annual sum raised by 
rates in the metropolis would, probably, not fall | 
far short of 2,000,000/7. 

The Board consider it obvious that no adidi- 
tional taxation ought to be cast upon the rate- 
payers without the most pressing necessity, and 
they believe that no adequate grounds can be 
urged for imposing the whole cost of public im- 
provements upon the rates of the metropolis. 
They are perfectly willing, however, that the cost 
of works of a local character, such as the ordinary 
sewerage and drainage, and even the intercepting 
drainage works, as well as paving and road- 
making, should be provided for out of rates. 

But very different considerations apply to vast | 
and costly works such as the Thames embank- | 
ment, the formation of parks, and the making of 
new and spacious thoroughfares, to meet the 
exigencies of a city which is at once the seat of | 
the Imperial Government and the centre of the | 
commerce of the world. 

The position of the Board, therefore, is this,— 
they have vast obligations cast upon them by 
recent changes in the law, and they possess no | 
corporate funds: practically, there is a limit to the 





liament for ways and means. | 
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they in a situation, to propose any new tax, it 
remains for them to urge their claim to those 
amongst existing imposts which might be made | 
available, for the objects which have been described, | 
with the least detriment to the ratepayers and the | 
public in general. The duties which appear to| 
the Board to present this characteristic are those | 
on hackney carriages, and the whole or a part of | 
those levied on coals in the metropolitan district. | 
The amount of duty charged in the metropolitan | 
districts on hackney carriages alone is 80,368/. | 
The coal duty yields 233,000/. It was originally | 
imposed for the purpose of establishing a coal | 
market, and was continued for the express pur- | 
pose of “ providing a fund for the opening of poor | 
and densely-populated districts in the metropolis, | 
or for keeping open spaces in the immediate | 
vicinity of the same, as a means of promoting the 
public convenience, recreation, and health.” 

One thing, adds Mr. Thwaites, is undoubted, and 
that is, that the longer the task they have to per- 
form is delayed, the greater will be the difficulties 


| attending its execution ; and those incur a heavy 


responsibility who, in presence of the evils which 
surround them, defer promptly grappling with 
the mischief, and thus offer serious impediments 
to the adoption of effectual remedial measures 
adapted to the exigencies of the case. They 
therefore ask for the active support of the metro- 
politan members to the steps contemplated— | 
namely, the application to Government and Par- | 





COMPETITION. 


Burnley Clock Tower. — Ninety-two designs 
were submitted in competition for this building. | 
The first premium was awarded to Messrs. 
Bellamy and Hardy, architects, Lincoln, who} 
have been employed to carry out their design. | 
The second premium was awarded to Mr. W. H.} 
Nash, architect, Reading. 





- | 
| 
STAINED GLASS. 
Wandsworth.—Messrs. Thomas Baillie and Co. | 
of London, have just completed and fixed up in 
the chancel of All Saints’ Church, Wandsworth, a} 
new stained window, “ The Transfiguration” (by 
subscription of the congregation). The group} 
includes our Saviour, Moses and Elias, with St. | 
Peter, St. James, and St. John: in the border of 
passion-flower which surrounds the same, are the | 
figures of St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and 
St. John, with medallions containing the Lamb, 
A.O., and I.H.S., with text. The church has been 
closed for some weeks, for the purpose of pro- 
viding additional seats, and has been painted and | 
embellished; the whole carried out by Messrs. | 
Nicholson and Sons, builders, of Wandsworth. | 
The church was reopened on Good Friday. 
Newbury.—A new stained glass eastern window 
has been put up in the restored church of 
Thatcham, according to the Reading Mercury. 
The subjects are—Christ feeding Five Thousand, 
and the Manna in the Wilderness; The Last 
Supper, and the Paschal Lamb; The Woman of 
Samaria, and Moses striking the Rock. Two 
stained glass windows are to be added probably to 
the south aisle of this church. 


Blackburn.—A memorial window has just been 
placed in the east end of St. Paul’s Church of this 
town. The window is of three openings, of Grecian 
character. In the centre one, which is 4} feet 
wide, is represented the Conversion of Saul. In 
the background is seen a distant view of Damas- 
cus, the whole surrounded with a border. The 
subjects occupying the two side openings show 
forth the power given to Paul after his conversion : 
on the left he is represented striking Elymas 
blind; and on the right he is raising Eutychus to 
life. The artists were Messrs. R. B. Edmundson 


| and Son. 


Bolton.—Messrs. Edmundson and Son have also 
completed and fixed a large stained glass window 
in the chancel of the Holy Trinity Church, Bolton. | 
The window is of nine lights wide, and two tiers 
high, with tracery above. The subjects in the 
principal lights are—The Birth, Baptism of the 
Saviour, Last Supper, Agony in the Garden, The 
Crucifixion, Ascension, and Descent of the Holy | 
Ghost, with suitable texts to each. 


The canopy | building purposes. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Burnham, Somerset.—George Reed, Esq. of this 
town, having decided upon erecting two monu- 
ments to the memory of his deceased children, 
including the late Major Reed, formerly M.P. for 
Abingdon, and major in the Royal London Artil- 
lery,—one to be placed in the parish church of 
Burnham, the other in that of East Brent, of 
which latter place he is the Lord of the Manor,— 
several designs were submitted for inspection, and 
the one chosen is that of Messrs. Casentini and 
Barnard, modellers and sculptors, of Lambeth, who 
are also entrusted with the execution of the works, 
under the supervision of Mr. Robert Salisbury, 
of Burnham. The two monuments will be fuc 
similes of each other, and placed against the wall. 
They will be French Gothic in style, about 12 by 
7 feet when completed, each containing a centre 
panel or tablet, and side splays, with canopies, 
figures, and marble columns, each splay to contain 
a niche, in which will be a figure representing 
Peace, standing 2} feet in height, one bearing a 
palm, the other a crown of laurels, standing on 
enriched octagon pedestals. The niches are to be 
gilded in the background, and separated from the 
centre compartment with polished Purbeck marble 
columns, surmounted with enriched caps, canopies, 
pinnacles, crockets, and finials. The tablet, which 
will be of statuary marble, is much larger than the 
side splays, and will be surmounted with the 
family crest and coat of arms (also in statuary 
marble), enriched spandrils, quatrefoils, filled with 
different coloured marbles, and finished with pin- 
nacles, crockets, and finials, to correspond with 
those over the figures ; the whole to be supported 
upon an enriched corbel, with a projecting pendant 
at each intersection in a line with the marble 
columns. Caen stone will be used for the work. 





| The cost of each will be about 200/. 


Stephenson Monument.—The committee have 
resolved to report to the general meeting of the 
subscribers, to be held in Newcastle, on the 11th 


|of May, inter alia, that the best site for the 


monument is on the triangular space at the junc- 
tion of Westgate-street with Neville-street, in 
case the assent of the corporation of Newcastle 
can be obtained. They recommend that Mr. 
Lough should be invited to produce a model of the 
statue and pedestal, or other accessories, upon 
such a scale as to enable them to speak with more 
confidence upon so important a question as the 
selection of the artist; the model so furnished to 
be submitted to the opinion of a committee con- 
stituted of the Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
Ravensworth, Sir George Grey, Sir William Arm- 
strong, Mr. Robert Stephenson, and others. The 
amount subscribed on the 20th April, for the 
monument, was 4,856/. 2s. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Mancroft.—St. Peter’s church, Mancroft, has 
been fitted up with gas, the cost defrayed by pri- 
vate subscriptions. The work has been done by 
Mr. Pank. The standards for the burners are 
twenty-four in number, each comprising four lights. 
A spiral shaft rises out of a fluted column, and is 
surmounted by a perforated coronet, from which 
spring a straight stem and three branches, orna- 
mented with oak leaves and acorns. The fluted 
column is painted a deep blue, and the rest is bur- 
nished. 

Bishop Stortford.—The new church, dedicated 
to the “ Holy Trinity,” has been consecrated. It 
stands south of what visitofs to Stortford recog- 
nize as “ the town,” in a district known as “ New 
Town,” on land adjoining the New Town schools. 
It is built of Kentish rag-stone, in the Early 
English style, and consists of nave, chancel, and 
transept, containing seats and vestry. The roof 
and seats are stained in imitation of oak. The 
total cost of the building is about 1,800/. of which 
sum about 3507. was wanting before the conse- 
eration. The seats are all free. The architect 
was Mr. Clarke, the diocesan architect, whose 
plans have been carried out by Mr. H. W. Young, 
builder, Bishop Stortford. 

Newton Abbott (Devon).—The foundation of a 
new church, to be dedicated to St. Paul, was laid 
by the Earl of Devon, on the 26th of April, on a 
piece of ground given by his lordship for the pur- 
pose, near the railway station, and in the centre of 
that portion of an estate which is laid out for 
There are already a very large 


work is so arranged as to form three lights into| number of houses built in that locality. The 


one panel, which contains a subject running over | church has been designed by Mr. J. W. Rowell, of 


sums which can be raised by rates, and to meet | the three. The Pentecost occupies three openings | this place, architect. T he style will be Early 
these obligations it would be necessary to pass|in the tracery, and four others are filled with | English. The walls will be of grey limestone in 


that limit. 


Under these circumstances they feel | figures of the evangelists: the remainder is filled | random courses, with windows and dressings of 
up with scroll ornament, emblems, monograms, | Bath stone. The plan is cruciform, consisting of 


they are entitled to apply to the Legislature for 
and texts, nave with north and south porches, transepts, 


aid; and as they are not called upon, neither are 
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choir, and sanctuary; the east end of the latter Birkenhead, has been consecrated. The church is and box be so placed that none but the officers of 
terminating in a polygonal apse. There will be a | cruciform in plan, and has a tower surmounted by | the court can possibly communicate with them, 
central oak bell turret, resting on the diagonal a spire at its east end. It was built by Messrs.| and the only door from their room ought to ltad 
trusses of the roof of the transepts, surmounted by Jackson and the late Mr. Mallaby, at a cost of | immediately into court, so that they may be 
a spire covered with party-coloured slates. The 4,5007. in the year 1845, from designs by placed beyond all reach of external influence when 
roof will be open, showing the framing of the | Mr. Charles Verelst, architect. The foun-} once engaged on the trial, 
timbers, and, together with the open benches, | dation-stone of a new chapel has been laid 5. The witnesses’ rooms are so placed with the 
prayer-de sk, and pulpit, will be of stained deal, the | in Park-field, Birkenhead, for the Welsh! public passages between them and the court, that 
latter having a stone base. The floor under the Presbyterian denomination, or Welsh Calvinistie no possibility occurs of secluding this class when 
benches will be of wood, the passages of the nave Methodists. Mr. Thomas Clegge Thomas is the necessary to prevent bribery, intimidation, or 
and the whole of the choir and sanctuary of tiles. architect, and Mr. Isaac Roberts, of Liverpool, is collusion, to say nothing of the distance they are 
The contractors for the portion of the building the contractor. placed from the witness-box in each instance, and 
intended to be first erected (the nave) are Messrs. Moseley.—TYhe first stone of a new church, their being obliged to fight their way through the 
Wilcox and Woodley, of Teignmouth. about to be erected at King’s Heath, Moseley, | public to get to their station in court. 

iW elch Bi ‘knor.— Phe description of the re- has been laid. The chureh, which will be in the | 6. The female witnesses’ room is placed next to 
built church of Welch Bicknor, quoted recently Early Decorated style, will accommodate 430 per- | the public conveniences and urinals in each in- 
in our columns from the Hereford Times, being, it sons, and is estimated to cost 2,750/. of which | stance, 
is said, incorrect, we have obtained fresh particu- about 600/, yet remain to be collected. The archi- 
lars, from which we quote as far as our limits tect is Mr. Preedy, of Worcester, and the con- | a¢ least, only one is shown on the plan. The 
allow. The work has been carried out at the joint tractor Mr. Isaac Clulee, of King’s Norton. other required in the particulars cannot be over 
expense of the Rev. J. Burdon, rector of the parish, Sheffield, — The new congregational church, it, because this one is lighted from above. Is 
and Stephen Allaway, Esq. of Court Field. Welch Cemetery-road, is now near to the roof. The 4;. court, as well as the jury-room of the criminal 
Bicknor is a very remote spot, unknown, probably, committee, says the local Independent, have court, left to the imagination of the public? 
to any of our readers, except such as have taken decided on having the spire erected at once, so as Here, too, we have the public passage intervening 
boat from Ross to Monmouth in search of the to complete the plan of the architect, Mr. between the judges’ room and the court. I need 
be auties of the “Sylvan Wye a: moreover, the Joseph James, of London, The entire cost is tO pot say how many instances occur in which a 
population is very small, consisting of about ninety be 3,000/. of which 1,200/. remain to be judge would prefer to be beyond the reach of un 
persons. The church consists of nave, chancel, subscribed. successful suitors or their friends 
and south aisle, the west end of which is terminated Leeds.—The foundation-stone of a new chapel TI bov , 35 lie lefects of tl 
by a tower. With the exception of the tower, and school, on Burley Lawn, Leeds, for the alk ove are the — tent “gage Sec “4 
which is of late Perpendicular character, the United Methodist Free Church, was laid on Good anne ma wl design ; but they are such cops af ect the 
original church was of early architecture, the nave Friday. The building is Italian in style, and of we principle of the pun, and wth direct ascenf 
being Norman, witha First Pointedchancelandaisle. brick, with plain stone dressings and moulded ee “ es esc Stage maaan By = sed 
As the two latter dates could not be improved, cornice with circular medallions along the front mittee. When the choice of the ~ayoecaan tae 
they were received as type for the restoration, the sides and pediment. Total cost estimated at ee the competshors and ~~ _ ts , 
form of the old church being strictly adhered to. | 1,300/7. The designs have been prepared, and are pee: y presumed that 80 speedy is Senatekie 
The details were of such miserable character as to be earried out, under the superintendence of “°° = from the manifest and - np ne 
not to warrant reproduction. The west entrance Mr. G, Smith, architect, Leeds. cae . - one amg ras ce ee 
is Norman, with deeply-sunk mouldings, enriched lLork.—The sums already subscribed for the oes \ di sathek tha Wedhin oe - ase one tigew 
with the zig-zag ornamentation of the period. York Minster organ amount to 1,200/. and i. pe aa ob ble of sods : rea si 
This is surmounted by four small semicircular- | Messrs. Hill and Son, the London organ-builders, ys - = ron pa - ee : fa vated 
headed windows, also moulded and carved. Be- have undertaken the repairs and improvements oat min partionianty 4 were atl. abe acts ra 
tween the glass line and the internal face of the for 1,250/. It has been recommended that a pion matter a ” wad 7 soem me —? 
wall is a kind of passage or arcade, formed by a further sum of 250/. should be laid out in pro- Po tanerer that they ee oa id bere eet 
row of insulated columns and arches : above these, viding a hydraulic engine to supply the bellows. pease the decision of the oan : =o 
and in the centre of the gable, is a circular window, Glasgow. — The Jewish synagogue, recently — — conclusions be draw,—eit ma . x . by 
treated in asomewhat similar way. Thenorthside erected at the corner of John-street and George- eompene a a ee ee 
of the nave is lighted by two narrow, single, semicir- street, has been opened for divine worship. Above an 6 thn tat t of the case, your ow 
cular-headed windows, deeply splayed, at the sill of , the entrance of the body of the synagogue stands = pi re rf oy ‘a asst he he rath tam : vee 
which runs a moulded and carved string course. | the gallery, which is occupied by women alone. Ove Of SUE play, aN even to She desire Che a 
ise. beth eeliatons th Sehideh tha tedaneat fae of | mittee themselves affect of doing justice to a 

- po ae eee ee om ————— >s > rilege a little space in your 
which is arched and supported on polished marble parties, for the privilege of a atts guacodhanoh. 

: : pported on poshed marble | rik NEW ASSIZE COURTS TCHESTE ournal,—I am, &c An ARCHITECT. 
shafts, with moulded and carved caps and bases, THE NEW ASSIZE COURTS, MANCHESTER. J Be ae 
which are tied to the external portion of the Srr,—Since the decision of the committee in | 
window by zones. The whole of the building is of the above matter, from the importance of the reer asain ae meee 
stone, plaster having been entirely abandoned. | work, affects not only the aiacighe of justice to DESTRUCTION IN HANSLOPE CHURCH, 
Underneath the east window of the aisle is a niche the competitors themselves, but also the interests BUCKS. 
for the reception of a recumbent stone effigy of a| of the profession at large, as being deeply in-| Sir,—As a non-professional reader of the 
Countess of Salisbury, who is said to have been | volved in the competence and disinterestedness of Builder, 1 have often been deeply grateful to its 
nurse to Heury of Monmouth (Henry V,), and to committees and the character of the adjudications columns for telling me of some work of Mediwval 
have died at Court Field, in this parish. Thecon- | they make, you will perhaps allow me the oppor- | design that was being carefully tended by those 
trast between the west end of the nave, which is tunity of noticing, in your widely-circulated to whom the restoration of churches were en- 
Norman, and the other parts of the building, is journal, a few of the most salient defects, which trusted, and my antiquarian propensities have 
said to add greatly to the general effect. Mr. T. are evident at the first glance, in the selected rejoiced at the good you have done in this cause. 
H. Rushforth was the architect. design ; these being, moreover, so fundamental, May I, on the present occasion, ask your powerful 

Cardiff.—Canton Church has been re-opened. | that they affect the very principle of the arrange- aid to stop one of the most wanton acts of van- 
The plans were furnished by the diocesan archi- ment of the plan, and not only err against the dalism I have ever heard of? The church of 
tects, Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, and the instructions most grossly, but are of first import- Hanslope, in Buckinghamshire, a view of which 
church, which is of the early geometrical Decorated , ance to the facilities for transacting the business appeared in your periodical some years since, is 
period in style, is intended, when complete, to con- of the courts when erected. being repaired internally. The restorers, finding 
sist of a nave, and north and south aisles (now In the first place, the courts in the successful the surface of the wall uneven, and intending to 
erected) extending eastward, so as to embrace a_ plan are so arranged that the mass of the public plaster it and make it into stone-like compart- 
tower, which will be situated between the nave | coming from the great hall enter at the side, and ments, discovered that there was an abundance of 
and chancel, and will be surmounted by a spire. absolutely, also, at the end, close by the judge’s polychrome decoration on the walls: they wanted 
Farther eastward, beyond the tower, will be the | seat, and between that and the jury-box, and to see what they looked like, and uncovered about 
chancel, with a sacristy attached on the north stand between the jury-box and the juror’s a square yard, which revealed a representation of 
side. It was resolved, according to the Cardiff retiring-room, keeping up a constant tumult and | Purgatory, and figures of saints, the Blessed Virgin 
Guardian, to complete the church by three sepa- noise close at his ears, while the jury may always Mary, devils, and grotesques of all sorts in an 
rate erections ; first the nave, then the sideaisles, be reached by interested parties even in court. | elaborate scroll-work, and of brilliant colour, 
and lastly the chancel and tower. Accordingly |Now the public ought always to enter at the! Will it be believed, that men could now be found 
they commenced with the nave in the spring of opposite end to the seats of the judge, the jury, | deliberately to have this picture pecked down bit 
1854; and the contractors, Messrs. James and and the counsel, so as to keep them quite distinct | by pit, ia order that the wall should be granulated 
Price, completed that portion of the building by from the parties engaged on the trial and the to receive the even coating of plaster! Such is 





7. There appears to be but one sheriff's court ; 








December in the same year, and it was then | business of the court. | the fact. One compartment das vanished, but, by 

opened for divine worship. The main portion of 2. The judges’ rooms, although close together, | your aid, it is hoped such an outcry will be raised 

the building was thus completed, and aceommoda- | have a public corridor passing between them. | that the plastering process will not be allowed to 
ion afforded for about 250 persons, at a cost of 3. Absolutely zo jury-room at all is shown on | be proceeded with. 





about 1,400/. By this time the subseription-list this plan to the criminal court, and there is no} While on this subject, I may mention that 
had been increased to 1,300/. and in the summer | room for one either, because the space allotted to | about sixty years since an oak dado was raised, 
of last year the building committee, having re-| this room in the other court is here occupied by | high above an ordinary man’s head, and placed 
ceived further encouragement by subscriptions | the sheriffs’ court. | round the entire chancel, and behind this are 
and donations, determined on erecting the second 4. The jury-room to the civil court is so placed | sedilia, piscina, and a large quantity of Norman 
instalment of the buildi ig—the north and south | that the passage by which the mass of the public | tracery, all of which, I am informed from one who 
aisles, with entrance porches~-the nave being | enter the court is between this room and the jury- remembers having seen a portion uncovered, are 
much too small for the requirements of the | box, so that the jury retiring to consider their | of superior workmanship, and in fair preservation. 
hamlet. The aisles, as finished, give further | verdict pass through the public crowding at the| I should take it as a favour, if you will kindly 
accommodation for about 250 persons; and it is| doors. Such of your readers as are sharp attor- | draw the attention of the Oxford Architectural 
the re-opening of the church on their completion | neys can say how much basiness can be transacted | Society to this church of Hanslope, and so set a 
that w e uow record. The church, as now com-| while the jury are fighting their way through | watch upon the restorers there, who will then no 
plete, will seat 500, the crowd; or suppose a case of intimidation.| longer be enabled to carry on their work of 
Birkenhead.—St, John’s Church, Grange-lane, | Now it is of first importance that the jury-room | mischief. AMANUENSIS. 
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THE NON-OUTLAY-PAID SYSTEM. 

Srr,—Whenever allusion is made in your pages, 
as in a recent controversy, to the effects of remu- 
neration according to outlay, some dependant on 
that system tries to convey to your lay readers 
the impression that it is attacked without or 
before providing a substitute. By referring to 
the Builder, for 1857, page 570, they will see 
nothing of the sort has been done. No one has 
proposed to pay artists in proportion to the | 
amount of their own work, the “amount of design,”’ | 
without first discussing amply how this is to be 
measured, and by whom ; not that there is, or ever 
was, the slightest difficulty in these questions to | 
a non-professional mind, or any having a will to 
answer them. The framers of the present Metro- 
politan Building Act have not shown a sense of 
much difficulty in devising the scale of fees to dis- 
trict surveyors ; and the labour of revising designs 
with regard to a particular utilitarian purpose, is 
plainly proportional (as exactly as any labour can_ 
be practically valued) to the labour of making 
those same designs, decoration excepted ; or super- 
intending their execution, decoration excepted, 
for which a distinct charge (the regulation of 
which was there discussed) is necessary. All I | 
protest against is, the attempt to make it appear 
that the miserable system in question is the only 
one in practical operation, or that every one who 
writes “architect ”’ after his name touches it ; 
whereas a directly counter system is just as prac- 
tically at work as the “outlay-paid,” however 
unequally the two may divide the architectural 

practice of Europe between them just at present. 
E. L. GaRBeErT. | 








; | 
MANAGEMENT OF COMPETITIONS. 


Tne mismanagement of competitions has so often been | 
treated by cleverer persons than myself, that I scarcely 
like bringing forward any new projects ; but still some- 
thing ought to be done, and I cannot help thinking that | 
most architects throughout the kingdom would not mind 
paying a voluntary tax, which, with so many architects as 
there are at the present day, conld not come to much, 
and appointing, say two or three referring architects, in 
London, at a fixed salary, and that.ali competition drawings 
shall be submitted to them for their decision. If the plan 
seemed likely to be of avail, a committee might be formed, 
and something arranged; and then let advertisements be | 
put in all provincial papers, refusing to compete in future | 
for any works without the final decision be given by these | 
referring architects. In my opinion it would effectually | 
stop competition for paltry works, and for others we | 
should know the plaus would have their fair chance, | 
which at present they have not; for, putting aside the | 
supposition of any unfairness on the part of the committee, | 
how is it possible for those who know nothing of archi- 
tectural drawings to judge of their respective merits or 
demerits ? AnxTuur WILSON, 





THE NINE-HOURS MOVEMENT. 
Mr. Epitror,—If the building operatives complain that 
ten hours as a day’s work is too much, what would they | 
think of fifteen or sixteen hours? That is, 1 believe, | 
about the time that master builders and others work. My 
father and myself rise about a quarter to five, a.m. and are 
about our business; and leave off estimating, writing, | 
planning, at ten or half-past, p.m. allowing about two 
hours for meals, &c. I do not think that workmen have 
much to complain of: they have none of the anxieties 
connected with the carrying on of large jobs, and many 
things not going altogether exactly right, or the thoughts 
of Saturday afternoon coming round, and being rather 
short of cash; besides many other and similar benefits 
belonging to the master builder’s position. 
A BuILpeErR’s Son. 
P.S. What wonld the men think of the hours of a 
builder’s clerk ? 








THE BOROUGH ENGINEER OF 
LIVERPOOL, 


We learn, from the newspapers, that in the Court of | 
Queen’s Bench, on the 29th ult. Mr. Milward moved for a | 
rule calling upon the publisher of the Builder to show | 
cause why a criminal information should not be filed | 
against him for a libel published in that journal, imputing 
to the applicant, James Newlands, corruption in the exer- | 
cise of his office as town surveyor at Liverpool. The | 
report goes on to say :—The article appeared in the shape | 
of a letter in the Bui/der, in the month of January last. 

Mr. Justice Erle.—What do you say it imputes ? 

Mr. Milward.—It imputes this, my lord. It imputes | 
that, having employed gentiemen as assistant surveyors, | 
the borough engineer of Liverpool was induced by | 
douceurs to give certificates of qualification to several of 
his assistants. 

Lord Campbell.—No one seems the worse for this 
matter. 

Mr. Milward said the applicant’s main object in coming 
to this Court was, that he might have an opportunity of 
publicly denying the charge upon his oath. 

Lord Campbell said he was glad he had done so, and it 
appeared there was not the smallest ground for the impu 
tation. 

Mr. Milward said that, under the circumstances, he 
should not press the matter any further.— Rule refused. 

If Mr. Milward is rightly reported, he made an incorrect 
statement. Mr. Newland’s name was not mentioned in 
our columns, and we had no reason whatever to know 
that the objectionable observation was intended to apply 
to that gentleman. The letter spoke of “a certain 
officer,’’ in “ one of the principal seaports in Lancashire.”’ 
We had not the slightest knowledge as to whom it was 
intended to apply. The writer of the letter, himself a 
surveyor to a local board of health, withdrew the charge 
on being requested to explain his statement ; and for our. 








|tions with a paid-up capital of 850/.: its first 
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selves we said at once that the denial was altogether 
annecessary if the statement was intended to apply to 
Mr. Newlands, and expressed in strong terms our repre- 
hension of the writer’s want of caution. 





THE HASTINGS COTTAGE IMPROVEMENT | 
SOCIETY. 

WE are glad to hear that this society is still} 
extending its usefulness. The society was founded | 
in January, 1857: its first property was pur-| 
chased in March, 1857: it commenced its epera- | 


half-yearly dividend, at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, was paid in October of the same year : 
the same rate of dividend has hitherto been paid 
nalf-yearly: it now possesses about seventy small 
freehold houses in different parts of the old town 
of Hastings ; and its paid-up capital amounts at 
present to 5,600/. (divided into fifty-six shares of 
100/. each), which has been managed with great 
economy. 

The principal field of the society’s operations 
during the past half-year has been East Hill- 
passage (in the parish of All Saints), where, at the 
date of the last report, four tenements in a very 
dilapidated state had recently been purchased. 
ast Hill-passage with the immediate neighbour- 
hood has for some years been notorious as one of 
the dirtiest, noisiest, and most disreputable parts 
of the whole town. At present, out of twenty 
lhrouses at the upper part of this passage, sixteen 
are the property of the society. 

The reeeipts and expenditure of the society 


| during the past six months have been as follows, 





wiz. -— 
RECEIPTS. 

ST Oe Lee Rare TOO £155 0 7 
Interest on reserve fund ... 088i 
Interest on Exchequer bills 470 

£159 15 8 
Balance due to treasurer ... 610 9 

£166 6 5 

EXPENDITURE. 

CS A eae f1l7 3 9 
Officers’ salaries ............ 417 10 O 
Postage, printing, &c. ...... 112 8 





PROVINCIAL NEWS, 
Birdingbury Hall.—It will be remembered, re- 
marks the Nerthampton Herald, that one wing of 
this buildimg, the residence of Sir Thomas bBid- 
dulph, bart. was destroyed by fire, in February 
jast. The building, it would appear, had been in- 
sured in the County Fire Office, for we are in- 
formed that Mr. John Bromwich, builder, of 
Rugby, has instructions from that establishment 
to rebuild the portion of the edifice that was 
destroyed. 

Lichfield—The Lichfield Museum and Free 
Library has been inaugurated by the Earl of 
Lichfield. The building is Italian in style, and 
the material is white brick and stone. The two | 
principal fronts are similar, consisting of a base- 
ment with stone string course, on which rest the 
bases of piers which divide the facade of the | 
ground story into an arcade by arches turned from 
pier to pier, the windows being in the interspaces. 
‘the upper portion, which, from the fact of the 
rauseum being lighted from the roof, needed no 
exterior openings in the wall space, has been re- 
lieved by a colonnade of arches of less span than 
the lower story, supported on stone shafts. A 
cornice crowns the whole. At the angle of the 
two fronts is introduced a detached tower, which 
rises to an elevation of 58 feet. This tower forms 
the entrance, and leads on the ground floor to a 
library, 42 feet by 23 feet; to a reading-room, 
25 feet by 15 feet, and to a retiring-room. The 
hall is paved with Maw’s encaustic tiles, and a 
stone staircase leads to the first floor, which is ap- 
propriated entirely to the purposes of a museum. It | 
is lighted by a sky-light extending along the full 
length of the room, giving the wall space for 
exhibition. On the basement are store-rooms | 
for packages, or suitable for casts or heavier | 
cbjects. There is also a residence for the hall- | 
keeper. The cost has been 1,350/. and the build- | 
ing has been erected by Messrs. Lilley, of Measham, | 
from the designs of Mr. G. Bidlake, of Wolver- | 
hampton. 

Walsall. — The building for the Blue-Coat | 
Schools approaches completion. The style is| 
Karly English, the erection presenting a suc- | 
cession of gables and angles, projections, and | 
recesses, further varied by porches. 





is narrow, and irregular in shape. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Cooper, of London. The main part 
of the walls is composed of red interspersed 
with blue bricks, the latter forming outer arches 
to the wmdows. The dressings are of Bath stone. 
The roofs are steep, and covered with Welsh 
blue slates, varied with bands of the green slates 
of Westmoreland. The most striking external 
feature of the building is a tower, square at the 
base, falling inte an octagon at some distance 
from the ground, and surmounted by a stone cap, 


| from which rises an open bell-turret of oak, whence 


a slender octagonal spire, covered with oak shingle, 


| and terminated by a gilt cross, rises to the height 


of 60 feet. Each of the larger school-rooms—one 
for each sex—consists of two divisions running at 
right angles, and capable of being separated. The 
larger portion of the boys’ school-room is 70 feet 
by 18 feet, and that at right angles with it, 
45 feet, and of the same width as the other por- 
tion. Two class-rooms, fitted up with galleries for 
collective lessons, are each 16 feet by 14 feet. The 
larger portion of the girls’ school-room, is 53 feet 
by 18 feet, and the smaller, extending at right 
angles, of the same width, is 39 feet long. A large 
industrial-room, 21 feet by 16 feet, fitted up with 
cooking stove, adjoins, and next to it is a wash- 
house. The girls have also a class-room, 14 feet 
by 20 feet, witha gallery. The height of the 
school-rooms from floor to underside of ridge of 
roof, is 31 feet. The walls in the interior are of 
white and red pressed Broseley bricks. A wood 
surbase runs round the rooms, 3 feet 6 inches from 
the floor, and below this the wall is lined with 
encaustic tiles. The contracters are Messrs. High- 
way, of Walsall. The site cost upwards of 7U0/. 
and the contract, with extras, architect’s commis- 
sion, &c. will amount to about 4,000/. 





Miscellanes. 





Sprrat Heat-pirrusErs.— Messrs. Gwynne 
and Co, propose the use of twisted plates of metal, 
which, when introduced into the tubes of steam- 
boilers, produce, it is said, a change of circulation 
of the heated products of combustion in their 
passage through the tubes, and arrest a large 
measure of heat, transmit it to the water, and 
convert into working steam that equivalent which, 
without these appliances, would escape through 
the flues and be lost. 

THe Great Westminster Crock.—A few days 
before the prorogation of Parliament Mr. Hankey 
moved for a return of the time when the West- 
minster clock would be actually going, and some 
particulars of its history. Some information has, 
in consequence, been extracted from Lord Joba 
Manners, who has since issued a Parliamentary 
paper on the subject. According to a report from 
Mr. Denison, the clock will be going before the 
new Parliament meets, as the works are now at the 
palace, ready to be fixed as soon as the plasterers 
and bricklayers shall have done their work. The 
total cost of the clock up to the present time has 
been 20,3077. and it is estimated that a further 
sum of 1,750/. will be required before the work is 
complete. The cost of the clock itself and the 
dials has been 8,2797. and the bells 5,966/. 

Guascow Scuoot or Art.—The public dis- 
tribution of prizes to pupils connected with this 
institution took place in the centre hall of the 
Glasgow Gallery of Art. Sir A. Alison, bart. 
president, occupied the chair. Mr. Wilson, super- 
intendent of the School of Arts, read the annual 
report, according to which the number of students 
who have received instruction during the session 
now in progress is as follows :—Central school, 
808; external schools, 1,353; otherwise, 40: 
total, 2,201. Sir A. Alison, in his address, ex- 
pressed his belief in the general utility of drawing, 
which ought not merely to be studied by those 
persons who intended to adopt painting or 
designing as a profession, but which should 
form part of liberal education for all persons, 
both male and female. It proved beneficial in 
professions with which it appeared to have no con- 
nection. He had been early in life an enthusiastic 
drawer, and for eight or nine years was accustomed 
to devote five or six hours a day to the practice of 
it, and he had found it of the greatest possible 
benefit to him later in life. The greater part of 
the undeserved success which his writings had met 
with he ascribed to the habit of drawing, which 
enabled him to form a conception in his own mind 
of what he wished to describe : and, having formed 
that image in his mind, it belonged to the pen to 
transcribe it. Sir Archibald said he would give 
prizes of three guineas and two guineas to be 


The site | competed for by the students. 
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Buriat in Cuvrenrs.—We are glad to see that 
an order of council directs that certain purifying 
operations are to be performed in the vaults 
beneath the churches of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, 
Christ Church, Spitalfields, St. Luke’s, Middlesex, 
and St. Mary’s Roman Catholic chapel, Wigan. 
By another order in council it is stated that the 
privy council will, on the 3rd of June next, take 
into consideration a representation urging that for 
the protection of the public health burials should 





Sovran Waters INsTITUTE OF ENGINEERS.— 
This institute held a meeting at Newport, on 
Tuesday, which was largely attended, and a discus- 
sion took place on the “ Relative Practical Value of 
the North of England and South Wales Steam 
Coals.” A paper was read by Mr. A. Wilson, of 
the firm of Messrs. Cammell and Co. of Sheffield, 
“On the Manufacture of Steel,” and illustrated 
by specimens of the work in all its stages, from 
the iron ore itself to the finished steel bars of 





be forthwith discontinued in the churchyard of | every kind. The discussion of this paper by the 
Christchurch, Spitalfields. A vast number of | Institute is deferred until their next meeting, 
interments must have taken place in this ground : | which we hear is likely to be held at Swansea in 


METROPOLITAN BoarpD OF Works. — The 
entire time of the board was occupied on the 
29th April relative to the appointment of a sur- 
veyor to take out the bills of quantities for the 
contract for the erection of the new offices at 
Spring-gardens, and a return was ordered relative 
to the correspondence and proceedings that have 
taken place upon the subject. 

WorkMEn’s DinnEr.—On Saturday last a de- 
monstration of unity between master and man 
took place at Mr. Coleman’s, Southsea, where, 
under a spacious booth, 420 workmen, foremen, 
clerks, and superintendents, connected with the 





owing to the closing of many of the metropolitan | August next. 
grave-yards, a rush has been made to those which  Prire-privinc Macnines.—A patent has been 
have been allowed to remain open. We notice taken out by William Toshach, of the Railway 
that increased competition is going on amongst the Work, Bristol-road, Gloucester, engineer, for im- | 
undertakers to meet the necessity of conveying the provements in pile-driving machines. The timber | 
dead tothe suburban cemeteries ; and we believe framework of ‘Toshach’s machines, according to | 
that there will shortly, in all parts of London, be the specification, is similar to that of pile- 
the means of providing for this necessity at a cost driving machines in ordinary use, with the excep- 
but little, if at all, beyond the cost of interment in tion that the leaders are made wider, to allow 
those crowded grave-yards which have been pro- room for wedge-formed pieces or inclines to slide 
perly closed. up and down clear of the back plate, for freeing 
SUPERHEATED StraM.— A very important ex- the hammer, as described. On the main shaft of | 
perimental improvement in steam machinery has a crab is fixed a cast-iron wheel, made of such a) 
been tried down the river, on board the Peninsular shape as to fit into and give motion to an endless 
and Oriental Company’s ship the Valetta. The pitch chain, which moves behind and as close to 
improvement consists of a simple apparatus for the leaders as possible, and round a similar wheel | 
working marine engines by means of superheated on the top. The chain is formed to receive iron pins | 
steam. In the success or failure of this experi- put through any of the links, and sufficiently wide | 
ment are involved results so important as to affect to carry them up true and square. The pins re- | 
materially all ocean-going steamers,—and, indeed, ferred to are made long enough to catch a fork | 
steam machinery of all kinds. To be able towork that is attached to and projects from the hammer. | 
machinery with superheated steam means to com-| The pin, by the motion of the endless chain, | 
mand increased power with a 30 per cent. reduc- | carries up the hammer with it, until the chain is 
tion in the consumption of fuel. A simple and forced back clear of the fork by the wedge pieces, | 
effective working of the principle, however, has | which are adjusted as required on the leaders. The. 
been an engineering difficulty. This obstacle has hammer thus freed falls on the pile, after which 
now, according to the Zimes, been effectually another pin is ready to again take it up, and so 
overcome by Mr. Penn. His method is to place | continue the process until the pile is driven. The 
in the smoke-box of the boiler, through which the greatest advantage to be gained by this machine 
hot hair from the furnace first passes, as large a is the continual motion of the endless chain, which | 


number of small pipes as is consistent with allow- | is always ready to pick up the hammer imme- | 
ing a free draught from the furnaces. Through | diately after it -falls on the pile, thereby saving | 
these all the steam from the boilers passes in its|the time usually taken up in pulling down 
way to the cylinders. By this plan an immense | “nippers” and slack chain, 

heating surface in the pipes is secured; the steam! THE BrssemeR Process MIstuNDERSTOOD.— 
is in a subdivided form, so as to be readily acted | The following paragraph has of late been going | 
on, and the waste heat from the furnace is utilized | the round of the newspapers :—“ It is said from 
at the point where its intensity is greatest, and Sweden that the ‘Bessemer process’ for the 


| possibly be conceived. 


where the greatest conveniences exist for applying | for a time made 
the apparatus. By the means of three ordinary 
stop-valves the whole contrivance can be shut in 
or off from the engines at pleasure. By the super- | 
heating process the steam is raised in passing 
along the pipes in the smoke-box (where the heat | 
is about 650 deg.) from a temperature of 250 deg. 
to 350 deg. ; and so enters the cylinders at 100 deg. 
in excess of the temperature due to its pressure. 
Singularly enough, a smaller amount of cold water 
is required to condense the steam at this high 
temperature of 350 deg. than when at the ordinary | 
heat of common steam. 


/so much noise in England, has been tried with 


| tion steel can be cast of a superior quality, and at 


manufacture of iron, which 


much success in the casting of steel. In the 
experiments that had been made with iron ore, 
it was found impossible to produce metal of a 
suitable kind; but it is affirmed that by its adop- 


a comparatively trifling expense.” Now, in the 
first place, what has been done in Sweden as to 
this process is nothing new to the readers of the 
Builder, since we informed them of it in the course 
of last year, and probably nearly twelve months 
since. In the next place, one of the chief pur- 


British WoRKMEN ABRoAD.—Whereas divers | poses which Mr. Bessemer himself had in view, 
British subjects, who have entered into engage- | was the cheap and easy production of steel by his 
ments for employment abroad as railway labourers, | process, and the main difficulty connected with 
miners, engineers, stokers, and firemen, on board | that process consisted not in the production of 
steam vessels, and in other capacities (such engage- | steel, but in that of malleable iron by its means, 
ments in general containing no provision for the inasmuch as to this end all the carbon in the 
maintenance of such British subjects, or for fur-| cast iron, and then in the steel, produced in 
nishing them with the means of returning to! the outset, required to be burnt out of it by 
this country), have applied to her Majesty’s con- | means of the air blast, which contributed oxygen 
suls in foreign parts for relief as distressed British |to the red-hot and fluxed metal, and kept 
subjects, and considerable expense has been in-| up the combustion and the fluidity without 
curred in relieving such persons, and in sending | other fuel; whereas the more the carbon was 
them back to this country. The notice given on burnt the less fluxible the mass became, till at 
the 11th of July, 1856, is hereby repeated, warn- ‘last the metal, which was first cast metal, then 
ing all persons accepting engagements for employ- | steel, ceased to flow at all as it approximated to 
ment in foreign countries,as such railway labourers, |the state of pure or malleable iron, which is| 
miners, engineers, stokers,and firemen, as aforesaid, influxible, and hence the mass became far more | 
or in any other capacity, that they are not con- | difficult to manage, to any useful end, as the 
sidered by her Majesty’s Government to be entitled | combustion expired, and the whole clotted into 
to relief as distressed British subjects, or to be sent one tough infusible mass of malleable iron, having 
back to this country at the public expense, and such | no external fire in this self-heating Bessemer 
persons are hereby warned that her Majesty’scon- | process to keep it workable. A difficulty in 
suls abroad have received orders not to afford | getting rid of phosphoric acid in it was also 
relief in such cases.— Gazette. ‘spoken of. Lastly, what the Swedish firm 

Peter NicHotson.—Sir: My object in writing | alluded to (the name of which we gave, but do 
this note is for the express purpose of bringing | not now remember) succeeded, after costly failures, 
into prominence the recognized qualities of a great | in doing, was simply to effect one of Mr. Besse- 





| house. 


man, whose high reputation gained universal 
praise in all scientific journals. It would be 
superfluous in attempting to say anything re- 
specting his works, as it is a recognized fact that 
they laid the foundation of staircasing on a true 
mathematical and geometrical principle. What I 
want is, some public monument of his past 
qualities as a benefactor to the trade, I want 
* demonstration in honour of Peter Nicholson. 
James WILD. 


mer’s own objects, in which he had himself already 





succeeded, namely, in making good and cheap 


iron by its means, however, is certainly a further 
desideratum, which it would be of still greater 
importance completely to realize; but how far 





not know, 





works and firm of Mr. George Smith (contractor 
for docks, &c. Portsmouth), and under the arrange- 
ments of Mr. W. Austin, manager, sat down toa 
substantial dinner of old English fare. 

THe Saw Manvracture.—Messrs. Atkin and 
Peace, of Celtic Works, Sheffield, says the local 
Independent, have exhibited a band saw of the 
length of 43 feet, and 6} inches broad, and made 
at fifteenth wire-gauge thick by them. It is for 
the purpose of cutting logs of unusual thickness, 


| with a saving in labour and material. 


New Act as TO Piaces oF RECREATION.— 
An Act to grant facilities to provide recreation- 
grounds for adults and playgrounds for children, 
has received the Royal assent. Corporations and 
parishes may now provide such places, which the 
Act declares to be much required ; and benevolent 
individuals may bequeath property, not exceeding 
1,000/. in amount, for such purposes. 

Lamp-rosts AND CaHIMEs.—Will you allow me 
to notice how much the town would be improved 
by a more ornamental description of lamp-post, 


| those at present in use being about as ugly as can 


I would likewise take the 


| opportunity to ask if we are never more to have 


Chimes at our public buildings. Surely they are 
still manufactured in some parts of the world, if 
not in England.—G. 8. 

Tue ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—The terms offered 


| by Government to the AtlanticTelegraph Company 


ure said to be as follow :—A guarantee of eight per 
cent. upon the capital to be employed, not exceed- 
ing 600,000/. This guarantee to be for twenty- 
five years, conditional upon the successful working 
of the cable at a rate of not less than 100 words 
per hour. A postal contract of not less than 
20,0007. per annum for the business of the Govern- 
ment. The company’s contract with the American 
Government, whereby a further sum of 14,5002. 
per annum is secured to the company, is to be 
allowed to subsist, so that the guaranteed revenue 
of the company will be 34,500/, per annum. 

Tue Street Fountarn Movement.—At Barn- 
staple Sir William Fraser, M.P. has contributed 
50/. for the erection of a white marble fountain, 
in any part of the town which the corporation 
may consider most suitable. The Mayor of 
Hanley (Mr. W. Brownfield), intends to signalize 
his year of office by erecting a drinking-fountain 
in a central part of Hanley, besides building, at a 
cost of 500/. a news and general reading-room for 
the working men of the town. Mr. Alderman 
Padmore’s fountain, at Worcester, is partly of 
stone and partly of iron, and was erected in the 
Market-house, by Messrs. Wood and Son, builders. 
The stone basin in which the fountain stands, has 
an internal diameter of 13 feet. The middle 
basin has a diameter of between 6 and 7 feet, and 
the upper one is proportionately smaller. The 
upper jet, which discharges a bell-like stream of 
water over a pair of Cupids, has an altitude of 
about 15 feet from the pavement of the Market- 
The stream from this jet is thrown down- 
wards for convenience. 

Poor Law Equity.—“ Why, sir, the Bank of 
England itself, and that’s Dives, I think, occupies 
the best part or the whole of the parish of St. 








| Christopher-le-Stock ; and though its premises 


are worth fifty thousand pounds a year, it only 
pays a farthing a pound to the London poor. 
That is its crumb to Lazarus. The actual total is 
not more than is paid by a single house in other 
parts of London: it is not half as much as is paid 
by the Times printing-office ; not a third as much 
as is paid by the Apothecaries’ Company. The 
Bank of Englnnd pays Lazarus a farthing in the 
pound, The poor parish of St. Nicolas Olave pays 
eight shillings in the pound. The richer a parish 
grows, the less it has to pay. The poorer a parish 


steel, without separate fuel, or by means of this |_ grows, the more it has to pay. Very reasonable, 
process: that is all. The production of malleable | eh? 


When Regent-street was built, an immense 
number of poor dwellings were destroyed, no sub- 
stitutes for them were erected, and the poor were 


| tossed into surrounding parishes, to fall on their 


Mr. Bessemer or the Swedish iron masters have, | legs if they could. When the improvements were 
as yet, gone towards this great end in view we do | made in the Strand and Trafal 
| happened.— Dickens's “ All t 


r-square the same 
Year Round.” 
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